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Nor the least of the major charlatans which the Great War has 
thrown up is Marshal Hindenburg, whose cheaply earned fame 
, rests upon one single exploit—namely, the annihi- 
oer lation three years ago of a Russian army at 

Tannenberg, which was unarmed and betrayed. 
He has done nothing since beyond becoming a demigod in 
the home of hysteria. Capable soldiers like Falkenhayn and 
Mackensen have been subordinated to him. It is believed 
by the few foreigners who know Germany that at any moment 
we might hear of a Hindenburg Dictatorship, as besides being 
worshipped by the populace he is feared by his Sovereign. It is 
not for us to complain of this exaltation any more than of the 
strategy of Wilhelm II, which on more than one critical occasion 
is believed to have turned the tide in favour of the Entente. 
Our only anxiety is lest Hindenburg should be found out by the 
Fatherland, and it is somewhat ominous that nowadays he is 
never allowed to move a yard either at the Front or at the Back 
without his “ ghost,” in the shape of General Ludendorff, who is 
alleged to be a man of exceptional ability, possessing political 
insight as well as military skill. Hindenburg, who loves limelight 
like charlatans elsewhere, desired to step into the shoes of 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and was with difficulty dissuaded by 
Ludendorff, who argued that the military clique could get all 
they wanted if they put in a dummy, in the person of Dr. Michaelis, 
who would be a convenient scapegoat on his inevitable failure. 
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The situation in Germany, as always, remains somewhat obscure. 
The manner in which this community of sixty millions has been 
secreted from the outside world throughout the war is the out- 
standing achievement of the Berlin Government, but the keenest 
observers of that mysterious country seem to be agreed that 
before the end we shall see yet more naked Militarism. Hinden- 
burg will probably not rest content with the reality of power, but 
will insist on also enjoying its semblance. We have no ambition 
to pose as prophets, but everything is possible across the Rhine. 
It was welcome news to the Allies that Bethmann-Hollweg had 
fallen, as he enjoyed a spurious reputation abroad as “a moderate 
man,” which made him peculiarly dangerous while in office lest 
“* Moderates,” who abound in this country, should be lured into 
“ negotiations ” with a supposedly kindred spirit with a view of 
arriving at “a comprehensive and statesmanlike settlement of” 
all outstanding differences on a mutual basis of give and take,” 
in their familiar jargon, of which Bethmann-Hollweg was no less 
a master. There is this difference betwee”. a British Moderate and 
a German Moderate—namely, that the f rmer means what he says 
while the latter does not. It is just this which makes any negotia- 
tions between any Germans and any British impracticable. 
Even Lord Newton must have realized this in his recent experi- 
ment at The Hague, of which sanguine accounts were given to 
the House of Lords. The fact was discreetly concealed that 
though we had gone through the formality of consulting the 
French Government, their wise objection to any pourparlers be- 
tween Britons and Boches was ignored. We shall be surprised if 
in the long run our unfortunate prisoners of war, whose affairs 
have been heartlessly mismanaged, will benefit by this infelicitous 
incident. Meanwhile other heaven-born diplomatists may be 
tempted to follow Lord Newton’s example. ? 


Even better news than the fall of Bethmann-Hollweg would be 
the appointment of Hindenburg, which would both silence our 
illusionists and mark the beginning of the end, as 
some such forlorn hope must precede a German 
debacle. Meanwhile we owe much to Hindenburg and should 
make the most of him. May his shadow never grow less, may 
his statues multiply. He is a suitable idol for a nation of bullies, 
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He has, however, said one sensible thing in the war, unless it 
was said by Ludendorfi—namely, that in the last resort victory 
would go to the nation “ with the better nerves,” which, needless 
to say, he declared to be Germany. The British Government 
should take this warning to heart, as at the opening of the fourth 
year of this titanic struggle, with a fourth winter of anxiety ahead 
of us, it is more than ever necessary to see the situation steadily 
and to see it whole; to look all the facts, disagreeable as well 
agreeable, straight in the face, and to steer an even keel between 
that frivolous optimism which was our bane throughout the 
earlier period, and that equally groundless pessimism which 
degenerates into hopelessness and so frequently demoralizes the 
middle-aged and the elderly who lead unhealthy because sedentary 
and stuffy lives. Office is at all times a trial to the character, 
and we see men deteriorating in peace-time to the point of being 
unable to spend a day from their Department, under the delusion 
that the world would come to an end, though as a matter of fact 
no harm would befall the world if they went away for a month, 
and in most cases the Department would get on much better. 
The strain of war must weigh down and wear out any Ministers 
who conscientiously grapple with its portentous problems. We 
can make great allowance for them—some need a holiday, while 
others should retire altogether if they find themselves unable, as is 
only natural, “to keep up their pecker.” Everybody who can 
preserve his equilibrium and take a level-headed view of the 
prospect must be reassured as to the future by what has happened 
in the past. That Germany did not win the war when she had 
infinitely more cards in her hands than any of us realized at the 
time is an ever-increasing source of wonder, demonstrating that 
she can’t hope to win now that the trumps are in the hands of 
the Allies, who can only be robbed of victory if they are afraid to 
play them, i.e. if any of their Governments have not the necessary 
heart or the stomach, or for any undisclosed reason don’t want 
to win. The Russian collapse is admittedly a profound dis- 
appointment to all of us, because it is obvious from the present 
military situation and the heavy blows rained on the enemy 
from the Channel to the Adriatic that were Russia able to do 
one half, or even a quarter, of what was reasonably expected 
of her, now that several of her armies are properly armed and 
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munitioned, we might have hoped for a military decision 
this year. Germany would be already on her beam-ends, and 
when once chastened by. defeat in the field we should find her 
surprisingly reasonable and humble and prepared to accept 
almost any terms. Disaster is the one and only thing the Hohen- 
zollerns could not hope to survive in a community whose creed is 
Real-politik and whose god is success. It is idle to cry over spilt 
milk, nor can one wish the Romanoffs back on the Russian throne, 
because Nicholas II was so weak as to be unable to withstand 
his Potsdam entourage and there was serious danger of a separate 
peace, negotiated by the Reactionaries, some of whom were in 
German pay. 


WE are clearly entitled to take every factor into account—the 
encouraging as well as the discouraging—and it is demonstrable — 
that, now that Great Britain has become a great 
military Power, had Russia remained one, the 
Big Four could have put the Boche on his back 
and then it would only have been a question of keeping him there. 
This operation is now postponed, for how long we cannot say, 
but it is none the less certain, provided we can keep our politicians 
in order and can prevent them from courting disaster, either 
through cowardice, incompetence, or love of sensationalism. 
Even though Russia has dropped out for the time being and has 
relapsed into anarchy, so far she shows few signs of violating the 
Pact of London and making a separate peace, and to that extent 
Germany has been disappointed. Again, although the action of 
adjoining Russian armies has cruelly increased the burdens of 
Rumania, who had pulled herself together in a remarkable manner 
during the past winter, it is not certain that Marshal Mackensen 
has sufficient troops to secure a local decision in this theatre of 
war. If only the Rumanians, who have the grit, had also the 
weapons absorbed by their Russian neighbours, they would have 
given an exceedingly good account of themselves and have 
brilliantly seconded the efforts of Italy. As it is, the Dual Monarchy 
seems to be swaying under the hammering of General Cadorna, 
whose well-timed offensive should prove as serviceable to Russia 
as General Brusiloff’s campaign of last summer was helpful to 
Italy, then battling against a formidable Austrian attack. Russia 
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will presumably be unable to move for some time and may have 
to be counted out of the war, a contingency it were madness to 
minimize. Happily her place will ultimately be taken by the 
United States, at whose preparations Berlin laughs to-day as it 
laughed at ours yesterday. But just as the British Armies are 
no longer a subject of merriment to German journalists, who have 
received orders to slobber over us, so the American Army should 
with time become a formidable factor and secure equal respect 
from a community which only admires might, and can only be 
civil to those who can give it a hiding. Conceivably America 
may develop sooner than experts anticipate, though in the face 
of our experience of the organization required to insure success 
in modern warfare, it would be both rash and wrong to underrate 
the task now confronting the Americans, but they have some 
qualities not common elsewhere that should stand them in good 
stead when they have bought some experience. 


Tue greater the part played by the United States on land, on 
sea, and in the air, the better for all the Allies, because the sooner 

" will their agonies be over. There is room for all 
pons in the Great War. We cannot afford the luxury of 
petty jealousies infighting anything so hideous as the 
Boche. No European grudges the Great Republic any part she 
may elect to play or any power she may thereby acquire. We 
feel nothing but contempt for those, if there be such, who dread 
the development of the United States as a military Power and 
would almost prefer to patch up a premature Peace before she 
gets fairly going. The world will only become a tolerable place 
for any civilized nation when the common enemy of mankind 
has been reduced to submission. An unbeaten Germany or a 
half-beaten Germany would resume the Frightful Adventure at 
the first favourable moment, and next time, with the experience 
of these three years, from which she would extract the utmost 
profit while other Powers had resumed their pacific existence, 
she would make a certainty of success, and the full Pan-German 
programme would become an accomplished fact. It would not 
only be the end of the independence of every European Power, 
but ultimately of every American Power. Our only hope of 
preserving our liberties and independence is for the entire civilized 
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world to put its back into the war and crush Prussian militarism 
in fact as well as by words. To this the United States can con- 
tribute enormously ; our only fear is lest Washington may be 
tempted to follow the bad lead of London and treat the war as an 
affair of water-tight compartments, which means that the Ameri- 
cans, like ourselves, would take years to make a serious start. One 
would not care to contemplate the effect of such delay on Allies 
now bearing the brunt, who have mobilized or are in the process 
of mobilizing their entire manhood. It seems incredible that 
there should still be any serious person who depreciates the enemy 
as a military organism. Rather are we afraid of those who may 
overrate him because they are more conscious of our difficulties 
than of his. Not a few of ours are home-made. The Central 
Empires enjoy the incalculable advantage of interior lines, which 
substantially diminishes the strain upon their armies. Tired and 
broken divisions battered by Sir Douglas Haig or General Pétain 
are taken for a “rest cure’ to Germany’s Eastern Front, whence 
new and fresh divisions are moved to the West. At one time 
our quidnuncs were disposed to make merry over the perpetual 
motion of the Imperial army, which was supposed to be wearing 
itself out in racketing journeys, but to-day that gibe is no longer 
heard, and we only wish we could give our heroic troops so com- 
plete a change. So much so that it has been suggested that we 
transfer two or three Divisions from France to Ireland, where they 
might make themselves useful during the enforcement of Compul- 
sory Service, which would add approximately to the British Armies 
250,000 first-class fighting men, who nowadays can find nothing 
better to do than to kick their heels about in Sinn Fein agitation. 


WHILE the enemy commands interior lines, our temptation has 
been exterior lines, which, as explained in an article elsewhere, 
are responsible for a deplorable dissipation of British 
forces under the impulse of amateur strategy, 
which in its love of short cuts has undeniably 
prolonged the war. Armies have been diverted to indecisive 
fields, which if concentrated at the decisive point might have 
secured a decision. It was not merely that the politicians had so 
arranged that we drifted into this struggle for existence without 
an army in the modern sense of that term, but our Churchills were 
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permitted to squander our exiguous forces in “little packets,” 
which could achieve little beyond casualties we could ill afford. 
We have never recovered from these Side Shows. We remain 
immersed in them. Each is on so large a scale that it would be 
called “a war” in ordinary times. It is no reflection on the 
generalship of an Allenby, a Maude, or a Milne, nor on the devotion 
and skill of their officers and men, to express regret at their absence 
from Flanders at this juncture. They are keeping their ends up 
with skill and success often amid discouraging circumstances 
in trying and wasting climates. Our criticism is of the policy 
that placed them where they are, which we owe, not to soldiers, 
but to orators who never thought of war before launching the 
ultimatum of August 4, 1914, shirking its every problem in the 
past on the facile plea that it was “ unthinkable ” in this enlight- 
ened age, all the more as peace was “the greatest of British 
interests.” Tactical blunders are retrievable but not strategical 
blunders, and apart from our escape from Gallipoli, which we owe 
to a soldier of rare moral courage as well as sound military judg- 
ment (Sir Charles Monro) who jeopardized his career in tendering 
unwelcome advice, circumstances have proved too strong in 
every other case—i.e. Salonika, Palestine, and Mesopotamia—to 
permit withdrawal, and we find ourselves committed to retain 
and maintain these considerable armies, though it makes one’s 
mouth water to watch this steady drain of men, of munitions, 
of guns and aeroplanes, which would make all the difference in 
the West, where Divisions bearing the heat and burden of the day 
are sorely short of infantry, and every gun and every aeroplane 
are wanted. If by a magician’s wand any one of these three 
distant expeditions could be put in at the right moment against 
the Prussians or the Bavarians, the course of the war might be 
altered. Then, again, one cannot resist asking whether the “ Home 
Defence Army,” kicking its heels about in these islands on the 
pretext that we are liable to invasion, is contributing its utmost 
to the winning of the war. When he commanded in France, 
Lord French was reputed to regard the invasion of England as 
a negligible peril, though it was much less negligible then than 
now. As Commander-in-Chief of the Home Army he has golden 
opportunities: of giving effect to his sound strategic views by 
setting his face against the bathing-machine school, 
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Nor can we ignore the heavy strain on our depleted shipping of our 
Litttle Packets, as everything has to come by sea to overseas expe- 
ditions—a consideration absent from the minds of 
_— an their authors, to whom the words “ transport,” 
“ supplies,” “drafts” convey nothing. Let us look 
to it that the amateur strategist has issued his last order and is 
denied all further say in the war. The shipping absorbed on Side 
Shows would go far to ease the Shipping Controller’s anxieties. That 
the Admiralty should press their wholly sound view on this question 
is entirely intelligible. It coincides with the better military view. 
Indeed Army and Navy would have little difficulty in settling any 
differences unless deliberate mischief were made between them by 
interested third parties. Admirals can see as well as Generals, 
Generals no less than Admirals, that we can never win the war 
by defeating or even by annihilating Turks, Bulgars, or Austrians, je 
but only by destroying Prussian military power, which cannot 
be overthrown where we cannot get at it, but only where we 
can. On the Anglo-French front the fate of Europe will be de- 
cided. The Somme, the Ancre, the Yser, Arras, Messines, Vimy, 
Ypres, Champagne, Verdun, and many others are words of terrible 
import to the enemy, just as our Side Shows are his salvation. 
We merely play his game when we pit the precious lives 
of Englishmen against those of Turks or Bulgars, whom the 
German General Staff joyfully stakes against us. Germany 
might lose every Side Show and still win the war were she 
victorious in the West, just as we might win every Side Show and 
lose the war if.she kept the coast over against us. What, again, 
would it avail France to enter Sofia if in order to get there she 
enabled the Boche to capture Paris? After all, strategy is only 
applied common sense, but, unfortunately, common sense is 
exceedingly rare. It is almost unknown in Downing Street, 
where men are too clever by half and wholly unconscious of the 
obvious. Those who denied that there was a military problem 
before the war now treat our Army as inexhaustible and are 
prepared to dispatch British guns to any country that may ask 
for them. It is not only the Army that is harassed, but if we may 
believe a tithe of what we hear, the Navy is being “ ballyragged ” 
by Mr. Churchill, who, despite “ Antwerp,” “the Dardanelles,” 
“Kut,” has turned up like a bad penny, and on the strength of 
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being Munitions Minister would take command of the Grand 
Fleet. It may be hoped that the new First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes, 
who gained the confidence of the soldiers, may be equally successful 
with the sailors, which will largely depend on the fidelity with 
which he follows his predecessor in pretecting the Navy from 
civilian interference on matters beyond civilian competence. It 
will be remembered that Sir Edward Carson proclaimed this 
sound principle : 

So long as I am at the Admiralty the sailors will have full scope. They will not 


be interfered with by me, and I will allow no one else to interfere with them. (Sir 
Edward Carson, First Lord of the Admiralty, at the Aldwych Club, March 8, 1917.) 


Every Englishman sincerely hopes that an interesting experiment 
may be abundantly justified, but Sir Eric Geddes would find his 
i : relations both with the Admiralty and the Fleet 
ti aaa seriously compromised were credence given to 
the rumour that he has been put in as an uncon- 

scious “ warming-pan”’ for Mr. Winston Churchill, and that, like 
many other Ministers whose jobs are freely offered to others 
behind their backs, he might suddenly hear that his had been 
allotted to the modern Dugald Dalgetty. We mention this 
rumour in the hope of putting a spoke in the wheel of the 
plutocratic gang of cosmopolitan outlook, if not of cosmopolitan 
blood, who appear to be backing Mr. Churchill in the Press and 
elsewhere for all they are worth and for far more than he is 
worth. Having got him into the Munitions Ministry they mean 
to place him at the Admiralty as a stepping-stone to the 
Premiership. This may sound far-fetched and ridiculous to 
many of our readers, but it is not more extravagant than 
some current events, such as the offer of the Foreign Office 
to Mr. Asquith, or the attempt to persuade Viscount Grey to 
return to diplomacy, or the recrudescence of Lord Haldane, who 
was popularly supposed to be permanently “down and out.” 
Our astounding Prime Minister, who is rarely in the same mood 
two hours together, is thought to be capable of doing almost 
anything under given circumstances. The only hope of saving 
him from himself is for the man in the street to remain per- 
manently on the watch, to believe no denial of any rumours 
concerning Mr. Churchill in the Churchill Press and very little of 
what they hear. We are threatened with defeat in the interests 
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of an individual who may be the soul of patriotism, who is being 
pushed by some persons of no less patriotism but equally by 
others of doubtful antecedents, including advocates of ‘“‘a drawn 
war,” though having been born in Germany our naturalized 
compatriots should appreciate the German peril more keenly 


than most of us. 


THE functions of a British Prime Minister in war, especially in a 
war of this magnitude, with Allies too numerous to be counted on 
the fingers of two hands, are so vast, so vital, and 
so varied that one might have hoped that any 
man would be content with that position. But 
some men are never satisfied with what they are and restlessly 
seek other things. It is a thousand pities, because Mr. Lloyd 
George is a remarkable personality and here is a remarkable 
situation made to his hand in which every one, apart from a 
few disgruntled ex-colleagues, sincerely hoped that he would 
distinguish himself. All he had to do was to run straight and 
to display sense, honesty, and courage. We could carry on 
without the higher gifts, at any rate for the time being. But 
there must be a readiness to learn from the right people. He has 
intuitions which frequently enable him to make a shrewd and 
original appointment and an independence that encourages him 
to go outside the Parliamentary ruck; he has wonderful popular 
instincts and is a great propagandist. But he has a mania for 
round-the-corner methods and round-the-corner men, so that his 
very colleagues of the War Cabinet are unable to guess what is 
going on. Nor can he distinguish between those who have axes 
to grind and those who have not, usually preferring the advice 
of the former, even when he must know that it is purely mis- 
chievous, if not malicious. Then he has developed this passion 
for “‘ nobbling ” every one, which can only end in repelling every 
one. Pacifists were to be nobbled by being given passports to 
Petrograd ; patriots by patriotic perorations ; the anti-Asquithites 
were “‘nobbled”’ by the ejection of Mr. Asquith ; the Asquithites 
are to be nobbled by being given any vacant places that 
Mr. Bonar Law may relinquish. Hardly a week passes without 
the ex-Premier being solicited. Of the nobbling of the Press 
there is no end, while Lord Northcliffe is kept abroad so 
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that he may not know what a ghastly mess his protégés are 
making of almost everything they touch. The result so far is 
confusion, mistrust, bewilderment, exasperation, and ever-deepen- 
ing disgust. Surely the forty-five millions of people inhabiting 
these islands and the four hundred millions in the British Empire 
are entitled to something better at this crisis of their fate, when 
civilization itself is at stake? We feel it our painful duty 
to speak frankly, because if the boomsters of the Press are 
allowed to continue misleading the world by depicting the pre- 
sent regime as indispensable and irreplaceable, a severe shock 
would be caused in the event, which many think not only 
probable but inevitable, of some drastic reconstruction. The 
alternatives would appear to lie between some one altogether 
outside the ranks of professional politicians, such as Sir Eric Geddes, 
or a Labour Premier with a Cabinet containing a judicious 
mixture of old and new blood. Or it may be that some soldier 
will have to sacrifice himself by turning politician. Anyhow it 
looks like a case of L.G.M.G. 


PoLiTICAL intrigue can do nothing to win the war, whether 
directed against the General Staff under Sir William Robertson or 
Sitios at the great Army in France under Sir Douglas Haig. 

It was hoped that when Lord Derby became War 
Minister he would play the part of an antiseptic and stop the 
spread of political poison, but like so many other public men who 
suffer from excessive modesty, he allows “ careerists” to ride 
roughshod over him, with the result that the Premiership which 
once appeared within his grasp is rapidly receding among the 
“ Might-have-beens.” Those who may be conveniently termed 
“the dukes ” have apparently never recovered from the “ straf- 
ing” they received some years ago from the demagogues and 
efface themselves at the very moment the nation and Empire 
desire and demand reliable leadership by men of character and 
purpose like the late Duke of Devonshire. It is deplorable from 
every point of view that none should be forthcoming among six 
or seven hundred Peers, of whom no doubt the flower are fighting, 
but the remainder ought to be able to put up a Devonshire as 
they can’t provide us with a Chatham. We warn “ the classes ” 
that it will count against them hereafter that, magnificently as 
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their young men fought, the older generation was so unmindful of 
Duty at this crisis of our fate that a once great Historic Party 
was content to drift along under a Curzon or a Bonar Law and 
allowed itself to be exploited by the Beaverbrooks, the F. E. 
Smiths, the Churchills, and the Cassels, just as the once great 
Liberal Party had fallen under the Brunner Monds and the 
Speyers. Our own profession is not distinguishing itself, as many 
journals controlled by multi-millionaires are working overtime 
to boom and bolster up every spurious reputation. With all 
this false money in circulation it is not surprising that the people 
should be growing increasingly suspicious of all these cabals 
and conspiracies and social wire-pulling on the part of groups 
who may be all out for themselves but are certainly not out for 
the country. This war can never be won on the back stairs, 
though it might easily be lost there. We hear much of “secret ~ 
diplomacy,” but professional diplomats are ignored—the real 
danger lies in private intrigues which are never mentioned in the 
Press and upon which no information can be obtained in “ the 
House,” as they are carried on by individuals behind the scenes, 
who escape responsibilty by avoiding official positions. Intrigue 
is peculiarly rampant under this regime and there will be much 
more of it before the end unless there is sufficient intelligence, 
patriotism, and determination at the back to install a decent 
Government that every one who is “ doing his bit ” could respect. 
This is surely not asking overmuch and it is the least the Fighting 
Men demand of the writing men, the talking men, and the working 
men. 


THE war can be won and is being steadily, surely, and inexorably 
won across the Channel by the mighty machine which improves 
* every month, as we learn on the best possible 
ener authority, viz. the confused and contradictory 
communiqués by which Hindenburg and Luden- 

dorff, Ludendorff and Hindenburg, seek to conceal the course of 
events from a nervous and apprehensive public, who are probably 
more susceptible to panic than any community in the world. 
Discounting every prediction of discredited prophets, who began 
announcing “collapse of Germany ” during the siege of Liége, 
there could hardly be more encouraging evidence than these 
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childish efforts of German Headquarters to convince a deluded 
nation that all goes well, unless it be the frantic outbursts with 
which the German Emperor periodically favours this country. If 
such manceuvres were confined to officials and politicians in Berlin, 
who are always mounting one or other pantomine for the benefit 
of neutrals, whose swallow is deemed unlimited, we should take 
them as a matter of course. The Reichstag is but a puppet 
Parliament. It has even less power than our House of Lords, 
because, like the House of Lords, it always runs away from its 
guns, being as a matter of fact nothing but a subordinate branch 
of the Executive and under the thumb of the German Government, 
which in its turn, as we are reminded anew, is but the mouthpiece 
of the army—in war. But when we find the Higher Command 
resorting to every conceivable mystification and playing up to 
“ public opinion,” which German officers are trained to despise, 
we realize how different things are to what they were when 
Bismarck, von Roon, and von Moltke were placing the German 
Empire and the General Staff on the pinnacle from which they are 
now being deposed. In earlier campaigns, when our gallant little 
Army was battling for existence against hopeless odds, British 
communiqués necessarily adopted a hopeful hue and even glossed 
over failures involving substantial losses of prisoners, as gradually 
transpired later. German communiqués had then to be consulted 
as a corrective, but to-day the Germans expend their ingenuity 
in minimizing or misrepresenting operations, while our com- 
muniqués are models of candour and describe things exactly as 
they occur. We should be depressed if G.H.Q. were constrained to 
deal with such an incident as the recent battle of Langemarck as 
Ludendorff did—not for moral, but for military reasons. It would 
show that our general situation was bad and that we were afraid 
to let the Army or the nation know what was happening. 


CoNnsIDERING that our task is now to break down the moral of 
the Prussian and Bavarian armies, there could be nothing more 

cheering than recent German bulletins except 
en these perpetual exhortations of Wilhelm II to his 

troops. If King George had been reduced to such 
frenzied appeals on his recent tour of the British Front we should 
all have felt alarmed. As it is, we feel exhilarated by being singled 
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out as the Fatherland’s most formidable foe. i is a proud 
pre-eminence which we trust we deserve and must struggle to 
retain in friendly rivalry with our incomparable French Allies, 
who have surprised the world afresh by their inexhaustible 
élan, and the rising power of the United States, whose Baptism 
of Fire will be a red-letter day in the History of Civilization. Think 
of the contrast between the Emperor’s almost obsequious attitude 
to-day and the obloquy and contempt of three years ago, when 
the floodgates of venom were opened upon the nation he was 
about to destroy : 

It is my Royal and Imperial Command that you concentrate your energies, for 

the immediate present, upon one single purpose, and that is that you address all your 
skill and all the valour of my soldiers to exterminate first the treacherous English, 
and to walk over General French’s contemptible little army. (The German Emperor, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, August 19, 1914.) 
Wilhelm II still chants his Hymn of Hate, but in what a different 
key! He is a quarter English, and though the bombast is purely 
Prussian, it almost looks as though his English blood enabled 
him to read his doom as he confronts the Empire of Queen Victoria 
which he has armed. One feared that some wag might have 
invented the Kaiser’s “ latest,” but, happily, an official telegram 
from Berlin repeated via Copenhagen stated that deputations 
from “all detachments which had a share in repulsing English 
attacks” had been paraded (August 22) to receive this homily 
from the All-Highest : 

In these struggles all the Germans have realized who is the instigator of this war 
and who is the chief enemy—England. Everybody knows that England is our most 
spiteful adversary. She spreads her hatred of Germany over the whole world, steadily 
filling her Allies with her hatred and eagerness to fight. 

Thus everybody at home knows what you know still better—that England is particu- 
larly the enemy to be struck down, however difficult it may be. Your relatives at 
home, who have made great sacrifices too, thank you through me. 

A difficult struggle is in front of us. 

If boasting ever was a British characteristic there has been no 
boasting in this war—-our hearts are too full. We may never- 
theless express our gratitude to the great soldiers who have 
organized victory with the aid of the younger generation, who 
have eclipsed all records in valour and endurance, for evoking 
this tribute. To have converted Imperial contempt into Imperial 
fear is no mean achievement, nor is it a mere matter of sentiment, 
as the issue will ultimately depend on moral. We are a long way 
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towards success when the German “ will to win ” has become one 
prolonged whine in the war-makers who once gloried in war for 
its own sake and nowadays call Heaven to witness that nothing 
was farther from their thoughts, and that but for wicked England 
there would have been no war. 


THERE could hardly be a better barometer in.such a struggle than 
the prisoners taken on both sides in attack and counter-attack, 

and the fact that at not a few points on the British 
rer Front, and the same thing is presumably happening 
on the French Front, superior numbers of the 
enemy occasionally surrender to inferior numbers of our men 
speaks for itself—all the more in the face of the desperate efforts 
of the Powers-that-Be to infuriate German troops against us and 
to frighten them as to their fate as prisoners of war. Some 
German Divisions are clearly “fed up” with fighting and have 
become pronounced pacifists—-Bernhardi is no longer a name to 
conjure with—-and are completely sceptical as to every official 
statement. Many other German Divisions continue to fight 
magnificently and are veritable Die-Hards. Moreover, we have 
an undue proportion of these tougher warriors opposite us. It 
were not only foolish, but unjust to our Army to ignore this, and 
any newspaper correspondents who suggest that the German 
army are running away merely make themselves ridiculous. 
Such fables are resented at the Front, particularly by the men who 
have to do the actual fighting and realize only too well what “hot 
stuff ”’ they are “ up against.” The great German military machine 
remains a wonderful organization, which its iron discipline has 
repeatedly saved from disaster. Then the Germans have un- 
doubtedly devised methods of economizing troops when they 
cannot hold positions, and as their trenches are frequently less 
crowded than we calculate, their casualties are correspondingly 
less. There is of course in all armies a tendency to “kill off” 
more of the enemy than actually die. In making such admissions, 
and others that might be made, we are not inspired by that 
besotted admiration of everything in the German army which 
obsesses some foreigners. On the contrary, we find it difficult to 
admire anything German, as Germans of all classes have been so 
revolting all through the war, while the army has indelibly dis- 
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graced itself and brought dishonour on militarism, which was 
anything but ignoble, by trampling upon all the traditions of 
civilized warfare and perpetrating barbarities at which Bashi- 
Bazouks would have hesitated. It is but justice to the British 
Army to discard the fairy-tales which are industriously woven by 
those with whom the wish is father to the thought. The majority 
of prisoners only surrender because they are overwhelmed, and 
our troops suffer severely in every attack from isolated detachments 
of the enemy animated by the single idea of selling their lives 
dearly. Surrender would save them, but they fight on. Still, 
when every reasonable admission is made, and while acknow- 
ledging that we may still have a long and painful row to hoe, 
the military outlook throughout the Western Front is totally 
different to what it was at this time in any previous year, and 
despite the melancholy collapse of Russia all ranks regard the 
future with a confidence which is all the more impressive because 
it is as sober as it-is robust. How could it be otherwise in the 
face of the succession of reverses we have inflicted, and are in- 
flicting, at Arras and Messines earlier in the year and latterly in 
conjunction with the French on the classic field of Ypres, and Lens. 
We should never be surprised to hear of the recovery of Lille. 
The German army, despite tremendous and <ostly efforts, has 
not retrieved any of these defeats and has evidently gained little 
by the great Hindenburg retreat which we at one time were invited 
to regard as the last word in military science. Our soldiers, though 
modest, believe in themselves, and if they are properly supported 
and supplied and know that their confidence is shared at the 
Back, they are far moré likely to secure the peace of our dreams 
than the Right Honourable Faintheart or the Right Honourable 
Feebleguts or even the Right Honourable Coldfeet. 


Amone notable factors in our recent successes have been the 
admirable timing of the blows—showing, incidentally, that soldiers, 
even Generals, are not such idiots as politicians 
are pleased to assume—which have usually con- 
tained some element of surprise, the first-rate 
Staff work to which we owe the most brilliant coups, the improved 
railway system to which Sir Eric Geddes has made invaluable con- 
tribution, the wonderful organization of road transport, and, above 
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all, the deadly gunnery, reflecting the utmost credit on everybody 
concerned—including the gun-makers—which has been one of 
the surprises of the war, as no one supposed that this arm could 
have been created and mastered in so short a time. But just as 
the infantry could do nothing without the artillery, so the artillery 
could effect little without the indomitable infantry, while both 
would be powerless without the still younger men—the mere 
boys—overhead, who have long parted with any consciousness of 
fear and go as gaily over the enemy lines as they went out bicycling 
in those prehistoric days before the war. If only we could take 
our stand on some prominence in the battle area on a fine day, 
when the air is thick with our aeroplanes hovering over both lines 
and thereby giving security to our gunners, because the enemy 
dare not disclose his positions when he is out-gunned, we would 
not allow hysterical newspapers to stampede us every time there 
is a raid upon these islands to the point of robbing our Army of 
its eyes, thus causing infinitely heavier casualties than any death- 
roll at home that panic-mongers have imagined. Ministers should 
cultivate candour. We have never had enough aeroplanes; we 
have not enough this year. There are not enough at the Front, 
where the losses are heavy owing to Germany’s great effort in 
the winter while our Air Committees slept or squabbled. We 
can ensure that there be enough next year, but the production 
of newer and improved types can never rest, and we must be 
ruthless in discarding inferior machines. Meanwhile the Front 
has the first call on everything, and the Back must take the 
consequences of having failed in this as in so much else, consoling 
itself by impeaching the sluggards. When we have enough 
machines we must decline to take our strategy from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but must carry the war into Germany, not 
only as the best protection of England but in order to cure 
Germans of some of their manias—especially their mania for war 
as a game of “ Heads I win, but tails I don’t lose.” 


WERE we challenged as to the military outlook, despite the 
danger of prophecy before the event, we should be inclined to 
Verdun say that with a modicum of luck the Allies might 
cause disaster to German arms this year. It is 
true that the Eastern Front has crumbled, but the combined 
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offensive in the West of these three great armies—which are all 
in exceptionally competent hands—is a really formidable move- 
ment. Our heavy and steadily successful fighting, which has 
cleared Ypres and threatens Lens, in both of which theatres the 
Germans have suffered very severely, has been followed by a bril- 
liant French coup at Verdun, the field with which the name and 
fame of the present French Commander-in-Chief, General Pétain, 
will be for ever linked. There could be no more welcome celebra- 
tion of his assumption of command, which is all the more gratifying 
occurring as it did when for the tenth time the enemy were pro- 
nouncing France to be-finished and men of little faith in London 
had begun to warn us that nothing more could be expected of 
her this year, while there were the usual wearisome whispers of 
the impending resurrection of Caillaux. Our politicians forget 
that it is only in this country that the discredited are afforded 
a fresh chance of injuring their country. General Pétain, we 
had been told, would be content to mark time and await the 
arrival of the American army. Needless to say, his latest move 
has caused the liveliest satisfaction to the British Army, not that 
it for a moment allowed itself to be infected with the apprehensions 
of the “ Doubting Thomases.” The new battle of Verdun pro- 
vides a striking demonstration of French prowess. The net 
result of General Pétain’s operations by the end of the third week 
of August is that, besides securing many thousands of prisoners 
and inflicting a mortifying blow on the enemy, on the west of the 
Meuse the French are up to the south side of the Forges Brook,* 
while on the east bank of the Meuse they hold the positions they 
held on the second day of the German offensive which endangered 
Verdun in February 1916. We hardly dare suppose that he can 
contemplate a “break through,” but is presumably securing his 
base for next year’s campaign, nor could we hope to recover the 
Belgian coast this campaign. Both British and French armies are, 
despite villainous weather, establishing positions which should 
ensure a. Geiman debacle next year, with possibility of an earlier 
surprise. Both armies know what they are about and each 
commands infinitely more confidence than do the politicians. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that they may succeed in warning the 
latter off the course “for the duration.” It is the condition 


* We borrow the topography from the always interesting “‘ A Week of the War,” 
by “‘ A Student of the War,” in the Manchester Guardian (August 25). 
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of victory. Look what the politicians have done with the once 
great Russian army. Is that the way to make “democracy ” 
“safe,” which is President Wilson’s admirable description of the 
Allied objective? We trust that Congressional Politicians may 
- equally realize that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in their philosophy. 


ANOTHER legend disseminated in the environs of Downing Street 
by pseudo-pacifists who have managed to adhere to certain 
Ministers was that “Italy will do nothing more 
this year.” Here again our cold-footed friends 
have had their answer from General Cadorna, who 
with our eminent guest, Baron Sonnino, the Italian Foreign 
‘Minister—whose recent visit to London proved one of the political 
events of the year—is the backbone of the Allied cause in Italy 
against the powerful Potsdam Party of which Rome is the centre. 
General Cadorna stands out among the most successful soldiers 
of the war and is at last reaping the reward of his patient fore- 
thought, his methodical and scientific preparation, and admirable 
organization. Just when professional pessimists by dint of per- 
sistence had almost persuaded us that there might be something in 
their moanings and groanings, the Italian Commander-in-Chietf 
launched a great offensive, which has already carried the Italian 
army a substantial way towards a decision, and at the time of 
writing continues to develop in their favour. The scene of this 
great battle, which opened on August 18, is the Isonzo front, from 
Tolmino to the sea, where something like a rout of the flower of 
the Austrian army is taking place, signalized by the fall of 
Monte Santo, which the enemy deemed impregnable. It forms 
the key of the Austrian defences north of Gorizia, and up to the 
moment of going to press Austrian Headquarters have not dared 
to allow the Austrian army to hear of this disaster, which cannot 
fail to have a material effect on moral. Already more than 
20,000 men, 500 or 600 officers, and many guns have been taken 
by the Italian Second Army. Our Allies have also been successful 
south of Gorizia, where frowning Hermada confronts them, the 
naval arm, including British monitors, proving a valuable adjunct. 
We are not encouraged to discuss the strategic possibilities opening 
before our Allies, and the Italians are wisely reticent concerning 
certain positions, but there is every reason to regard the situation 
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with more than equanimity. Gratifying as are any Allied victories 
at any time, the achievements of the French and Italian armies 
at this moment are doubly and trebly grateful, synchronizing as 
they do with the Russian debacle, which apparently goes from 
bad to worse, and has involved our unfortunate Rumanian 
Allies in semi-disaster. Still, the events of the past month 
should enhearten the cold-footed brigade and even be a lesson 
to them, deterring them henceforward from promoting hostile 
propaganda by depreciating the fine generalship and unconquerable 
spirit of France and Italy. 


On one subject we have the unusual experience of agreeing with 
Mr. H. G. Wells, whose wayward and facile pen enables him to 
express divers opinions at brief intervals. He 
can be a Republican at one moment and a Mon- 
archist the next, and yet remain indignant with 
any one who challenges his consistency. With his vehement 
protests against any “Mystery Peace” concerted behind the 
backs of the Allies by whatever political coterie might chance to 
predominate at the moment we heartily sympathize. This is a 
National War which can only be ended by a national settlement, 
ie. a peace approved by the victorious people. The Allies mean 
to win if their politicians will permit, but they must look 
to it that when that happy day comes “statesmen” do not 
step in and ruin everything as at the close of many previous 
struggles. The British people naturally have no control and 
little influence over any Allied Government, who must be 
shepherded by their own people, but we are responsible for our 
Government, which professes to represent public opinion and 
to‘ be amenable to it. We have seen enough of Downing 
Street-in war, first under Mr. Asquith and now under Mr. Lloyd 
George, to distrust its capacity as peacemaker. We dread every 
form: of “secret. diplomacy” concerted - between Downing 
Street and the International Jew, who has long been 
itching to stop further expenditure on shells, as there will be 
all the less money for him to manipulate hereafter. Moreover, 
the I.J. has a sneaking admiration for Germany, who has kept 
his tribe in their proper place and never allowed them to use 
the Fatherland as a doormat, as unfortunately has been the case 
in our easygoing, good-natured country, which has allowed the 
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establishment of something perilously resembling an Imperium 
im Imperio, whatever Government be in power. Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George suffer the I.J.’s gladly, though 
their allegiance may be somewhat ambiguous. In any case they 
should not be entrusted with confidential information concerning 
British strategic dispositions or political secrets, or indeed any 
matters jealously guarded from the ordinary public. We note that 
German Ministers are able to afford the Reichstag precise details 
concerning various Allied Agreements which, unless spurious, 
emanated from one or other of the dubious associates of Entente 
politicians in London and Paris. As these statements are public 
property Ministers may as well tell us whether they are true. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in any of the allegations, nor 
is there any longer reason for mystification. The National Review 
is violently assailed in the Jewish Press for expressing distrust 
of Jews, but it is not Jews qua Jews who provoke our uneasiness, 
but Jews of Germanic origin, most of whom were decidedly pro- 
German before the war. They are not suitable confidants of 
responsible statesmen, who treat them as though they were 
“more English than the English,” a phrase by which it is occa- 
sionally sought to explain this disquieting feature of our public 
life. They may be all right or they may not. We gamble with 
all that is most precious—the lives of our men—on a hypothesis. 


Our Prime Minister sees red at one moment and black the next. 
There may be a risk of his being taken off his guard and surprised 
into some irregular enterprise, as, for instance, the 
dispatch of an unofficial emissary, of whose identity 
he might even be unconscious, to view the Matter- 
horn, at which simultaneously Prince Biilow might chance to 
be gazing. Conceivably Lord Haldane, who has the highest 
opinion of his own diplomatic talents, has marked himself out 
as the great Reconciler of two distracted countries, both beloved 
by him. According to one of the Lloyd George organs he has 
been much consulted by the Government, while the shamefaced 
Mr. Bonar Law was lately constrained to confess to the House of 
Commons that Lord Haldane was engaged upon “ reconstruction ”’ 
work, as to which further particulars were not forthcoming. We 
can well believe that Mr. Lloyd George wishes to win the war, 
as his admirers perpetually remind us. Otherwise Colney Hatch 
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would be the only possible place for him. We trust his colleagues 
may realize the possibility of unauthorized diplomacy in Switzer- 
land or elsewhere, which would do untold harm, as, however 
unofficial, every Ally would instinctively feel—and would be 
entitled to feel—that Perfide Albion was violating the Pact of 
London. There would be a positive stampede in the same direc- 
tion. According to the Times the eternal and irrepressible 
Caillaux is already in Switzerland, whither every available German 
diplomat is wending his way, the liaison being completed by the 
presence of certain neutral and Entente financiers who are most 
anxious to conceal their identity. We are familiar with the 
fury of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues and understrappers when 
any suspicion is expressed of his devious ways and strange asso- 
ciates, but unfortunately these exemplary persons remain in the 
dark until it is too late, nor have they any influence over Mr. 
Lloyd George, who flouts them with impunity. There is reason 
to believe that this miserable humiliating Stockholm business 
originated between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
of whom Mr. Lloyd George seems to be afraid. It is said to have 
been concerted at No. 10 Downing Street in the spring. Mr. 
Henderson—who somewhat lost his bearings in Petrograd, but, 
unlike some others, has paid the penalty of his folly by resignation, 
his place in the Government being taken by Mr. Barnes—told 
the Labour Party (August 21): “ The Prime Minister had been 
in favour of this Conference [Stockholm] once and he might be 
so again. What was a virtue in him in May ought not to be a 
crime in them in August.” . 


Ir this serious charge be true, it demonstrates that Mr. Lloyd 
George requires continual “ ginger,” for which reason we sincerely 
The Crux regret the disposition of the Times, which has 

played a great and honourable part in the war, 
to give him a blank cheque, as that way bankruptcy lies. Any 
man ever contemplating walking into so palpable a German trap 
as “Stockholm” might equally walk into a Swiss trap, a Dutch 
trap, a Danish trap, or a Papal trap. Anyhow, the public must 
be on the safe side, and the only way to protect ourselves against 
those who from war weariness or some other cause might be 
tempted to sell the pass, is to give a lead to the Government, 
which so far refuses to give us any lead on the subject of Terms. 
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They pretend to be too absorbed in the war to attend to anything 
so remote. But the war would get on much better if the Govern- 
ment left its conduct to soldiers and sailors, who are masters of 
their own trade if not Jacks of other trades. Ministers should 
concentrate on policy, which is their proper province, as neither 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Bonar Law, nor 
Lord Curzon ever will have a glimmering of strategy, which is 
too simple for such subtle minds. In this connexion Mr. Wells 
may be useful, as in a letter to the Morning Post (August 22) 
he complains of the “ambiguous behaviour” of the Allied 
Governments concerning war aims. ‘“ We hear valiant declara- 
tions about crushing Germany and so forth.... But we 
get no assurances of any steadfast determination to block the 
re-entry of Germany as an independent malignant factor into 
tropical Africa, nor any inkling of a settlement either of Western 
Asia or of intérnational trade conditions.” Probably we should 
not agree with Mr. Wells on all these issues, as we are convinced 
by the events of the last three years that the barbarous Boche 
must not only be put on his back, but kept on his back, if the world 
is to enjoy anything beyond an armistice. Any attempt to treat 
him as a civilized being who will behave as such can only lead 
to a repetition of the present disaster. That is the crux of the 
business, which differentiates this war from every other war— 
namely, that we are fighting a savage Power bound by no laws, 
to whom might is right, and who regards treaties as a form of 
political trickery. 


Mr. WELLS declares : “‘ We do not believe in all this extreme Tory 
blustering against Peace discussion. We do not believe in 
fighting without a plain and exact statement of 
the ends for which we fight.” Great Britam— 
and the same may be said of her Allies—has 
nothing to be ashamed of in her aims and certainly nothing to 
conceal, They cannot be too clearly or categorically set forth, 
all the more because the more popular is our Peace formula the 
more difficult will it be for the politicians to practise that “ secret 
diplomacy ” which is the bugbear of many people who do not know 
what it means, and a real terror to those of us who realize of what 
ignorant and impressionable Ministers are capable. The subject 
is not new to the readers of the National Review, as from early 
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days we have, in season and out of season, begged them to exert 
themselves against a Mugwump Peace. Terms will depend no 
less on public opinion than did our entry into the war and its 
management, which repeatedly called for outside interference. 
There is clearly room for differences of opinion upon details, nor 
is it necessary for the Allies to be continually canvassing every 
item in each other’s programme. We are fighting for security, as 
the condition of European civilization. Each Ally should in the 
first place make up its own mind as to the irreducible minimum 
necessary to attain that security and refer other questions to an 
Allied Conference. We complain of German inability to under- 
stand other nations, which has been flagrant throughout the war, 
but many of our mentors equally misunderstand the psychology 
of the Germans, who being a nation of bullies should be treated 
accordingly. This is the A B C and X Y Z of any Peace, which 
must not be negotiated, but dictated. As President Wilson has 
put it—‘ We must conquer or submit.” What is the use of 
parleying with a Government that not only repudiates its 
own signature but glories in its perfidy? This peculiarity of 
the Boches makes any settlement infinitely difficult, but we 
have to deal with people as they have proved themselves to be 
and not as we should like to have them. Because the Germans 
are totally different from every other community we have ever 
fought, the settlement must be totally different. No precedents 
apply. This is our great stumbling-block, as our Parliamentarians 
and the bureaucracy adore precedents and cannot move a yard 
without them. They would close every controversy with the 
observation, ‘‘We could not do that, we have never done 
it before.” This mentality is mainly responsible for the pro- 
longation of the war, and, if allowed to, would make a Peace that 
would beget another war within ten or at most twenty years. 


Tue actual terms are not the difficulty—almost any schoolboy 
could draft them. The Government is the difficulty. The Rt. 
Hon. Faintheart and the Rt. Hon. Feebleguts 
have as little stomach for a good Peace as for real 
War. Their character is revealed in thei Blockade. 
“Don’t hurt the Germans” is one of their mottoes. “ Don’t 
humiliate Germany ”’ is another. We must do both if we want 
a permanent peace. We reproduced last month Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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proposals (published in the Daily Chronicle, July 4, from the 
New York Metropolitan) which were thus summarized : 


(1) Belgium must be restored and amply indemnified. 

(2) Luxemburg should be joined to France or Belgium. 

(3) France must have back Alsace and Lorraine. 

(4) Italy should have Italia Irredenta, including Trieste, bordering with Switzerland 
and Germany in the north, but with full provision for Austria’s commercial access to 
the Mediterranean. 

(5) The Czech and his close kinsmen outside of Bohemia should form a new common- 
wealth. 

(6) The Southern Slavs should be made into a Greater Serbia. 

(7) Effort must be made to leave the mass of the Magyars together and the mass 
of the Rumanians together as independent nations. 

(8) A democratic Russia should be entitled to and would not abuse the possession 
of Constantinople. A democratic Russia could safely be trusted to stand as the sponsor 
of an autonomous Finland, an autonomous Poland, and an autonomous Armenia. 

(9) Lithuania should also have her just claims considered. 

(10) The Danes of North Schleswig should be given the right to vote whether or 
not they wish again to become part of Denmark. 

(11) Ireland must remain part of the British Empire, but surely the time has come 
to give her Home Rule within the Empire, on a basis of resolute justice. 

(12) England and Japan must keep the colonies they have conquered. 


Although we were unable to understand the connexion between 
Home Rule and any terms imposed on Germany, most of these 
suggestions are excellent so far as they go, but we contributed an 
addendum for Mr. Roosevelt’s consideration which we believe 
generally represents our readers’ views, though neither they nor 
we should be bound by these or any other terms should the enemy 
persist in prolonging the war in the hopes of bleeding the Allies 
white. We must always reserve to ourselves the right to punish 
German contumacy and impose further compensation to the 
Allies should the enemy wilfully continue the struggle in a purely 
anarchic spirit after he has lost all serious prospect of victory. 
These terms should be read in conjunction with Mr. Roosevelt’s : 


(a) No peace with the Hohenzollerns. 

(6) Punishment to be inflicted on the convicted authors of atrocities in Belgium, 
France, and elsewhere, however highly placed. 

(c) Germany to make good ton for ton all shipping, Allied and neutral, unlawfully 
sunk, 

(d) The German principle of making the loser indemnify the victors for the cost 
of the war to be applied to Germany. 

(e) Germany to surrender her fleet for pro rata distribution among the Allies prior 
to any negotiations. 

(f) The Kiel Canal to be internationalized under European guarantees. 

(g) No modification of the published terms by secret diplomacy, whether in the 
shape of a promise of dynastic marriages or any commercial concessions whatsoever. 

(h) As no German signature is worth the paper on which it is written, the Allies 
to take effectual military guarantees for the execution of the above terms and any 
that may hereafter be added. 

(+) Terms to become more drastic with the prolongation of the war. 
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It was only a question of time from the moment Germany began 
flying signals of distress in the shape of peace kites as to when 
the Papacy would propose mediation. The only 
doubt was whether it would be at a convenient 
or an inconvenient moment for the Allies, which 
has, happily, been resolved in our favour, so another lion 
has now been cleared from the path. There were no illusions in 
London, Paris, Petrograd, Washington, or other Allied capitals 
as to the attitude likely to be assumed by the Vatican, which has 
shattered whatever moral authority it formerly held in the non- 
Catholic world by having practically played the part of a con- 
federate of Kultur against civilization during these hideous years. 
Its enemies have been unable to conceal their glee at this alliance 
with Satan, which has injured the Holy See infinitely more than 
any catastrophe since the Reformation, and has ruined any 
prospect it ever had of recovering its prestige in communities 
once classified as Catholic. There must be some overpowering 
motive for the strange silence of the Pope when Christianity and 
humanity alike cried to Heaven against barbarism. In medieval 
Europe Rome was the acknowledged centre of international law, 
and Popes braved emperors and punished emperors who defied 
the laws of God and man. But in our time another Benedict 
has acquiesced in horrors surpassing all former records, and has 
preferred to look the other way while a Protestant Sovereign 
pillaged, murdered, raped, and tortured great Catholic commu- 
nities. The Pope is infallible to his flock, but beyond them he is 
viewed with something approaching abhorrence by many who 
once tolerated a harmless superstition, now that they realize 
what the Vatican will endure for material and political ends. 
Astute men do not so demean themselves for nothing. If every 
man has his price, that of the Papacy must be high, nor is there 
much mystery as to its amount. The German Emperor 
must have promised to restore the Temporal Power in return for 
the Holy See’s moral support. This explains the vast network 
of intrigue which has confronted the Allied cause in Papist 
circles, even those under our own Flag, which-if left to them- 
selves might have rallied to the national cause. Unofficially 
the Vatican is believed to have promoted the Sinn Fein movement, 
which embraces the younger priesthood, and it is undoubtedly 
responsible for the moral isolation of Quebec in North America 
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at a time when the two countries to which it owes everything 
are fighting for their lives. V atican influences probably promoted 
the almost solid vote which Catholic Australia cast against Com- 
pulsory Service. In Spain we see a similar attitude. Indeed, 
wherever we look Ultramontanism and Anglophobia are synony- 
mous and interchangeable terms. It is a poor return for the 
extraordinary tolerance which Catholicism has enjoyed under 
British rule that the Papacy should now be ranged with the 
country of Bismarck. It is exceedingly hard on English Catholics, 
who have been splendid at this crisis. 


ALTHOUGH the Papal Note (which was dated August 1 and pub- 
lished on August 16) occupied a certain space in the Press, and 
Pa al Note provoked countless leading articles, it cannot be 

. said to have attracted much attention from the 
general public in this country, which is perhaps as well, as its 
terms are calculated to excite impatience and irritability. Though 
delivered in French to the British Government, it clearly had an 
Austrian and probably a German origin, as Vienna is not now 
in a position to act independently of Berlin. It was addressed 
“To the Heads of the Belligerent Peoples,” to whom Bene- 
dictus XV thus appealed : 

Since the beginning of our Pontificate, amid the horrors of the terrible war let 
loose on Europe, we have kept in mind three things above all: to maintain perfect 
impartiality towards all the belligerents, as becomes him who is the common Father 
and who loves with equal affection all his children; to strive constantly to do to all 
the greatest possible good, without exception of persons, without distinction of nation- 
ality or religion, as is enjoined upon us both by the universal law of charity ani by 
the supreme spiritual charge confided to us by Christ ; finally, as our pacifying mission 
equally requires, to omit nothing, as far as might be in our power, that could help to 
hasten the end of this calamity, by essaying to bring the peoples and their Heads to 
more moderate councils and to the serene deliberations of peace—a peace “just and 
lasting.” 

Such an exordium could only exasperate the Allies, who find 
themselves placed on the same level as the enemy and treated 
as though they were equally responsible with the Germans for 
the sufferings of Europe. Surely the first duty of a supreme 
spiritual authority is to distinguish between right and wrong 
and to excommunicate whoever “let loose on Europe” such 
horrors. If the Pope shares the German view that Great 
Britain is responsible for the war, he should say so plainly; as 
also if he holds the British view that Germany is the guilty party. 
However, the Papacy prides itself above all things upon “ impar- 
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tiality,”’ presumably because it dare not defy civilization as it 
would wish by endorsing the German theory that wicked England 
engineered Armageddon. 

Whoever has followed our work during the three sad years just elapsed has been 
able easily to recognize that, if we have been ever faithful to our resolve of absolute 
impartiality and to our beneficent action, we have never ceased to exhort the belligerent 


peoples and Governments to resume their brotherhood, even though all that we have 
done to achieve this most noble aim has not been made public. 


WE are reminded that “‘ towards the end of the first year of war 
we addressed to the nations in conflict the liveliest exhortations, 
. . ys,» 2nd pointed out, moreover, the path along which 

mnpeuteitg a peace, stable and honourable for all, might be 
attained.” In other words, no move was made until the 
failure of the German spring had robbed the Mailed Fist of all 
hope of executing the full Pan-German programme this time, nor 
had there been any attempt to prevent the war at the crisis of 1914, 
when the pacific diplomacy of the Entente stood in sore need of 
reinforcement. His Holiness complains that his efforts were un- 
heeded and the war raged for another two years. “ It even became 
more cruel, and spread on land, on sea—-nay, in the very air ; upon 
defenceless cities, quiet villages, and their innocent inhabitants 
desolation and death were seen to fall.” Just as its “ absolute 
impartiality ” prevented the Vatican from stigmatizing the guilty 
authors of the war, so it is restrained from indicating the miscreants 
who have perpetrated these atrocities. Very late in the day the 
Holy Father asks whether the civilized world should be “ naught 
but a field of death. And shall Europe, so glorious and flourishing, 
rush, as though driven by universal madness, towards the abyss, 
and lend her hand to her own suicide ?”’ In the presence of such 
a grave peril : 

We, who have no special political aim [our italics], who heed neither the suggestions 
nor the interests of either of the belligerent parties, but are impelled solely by the feeling 
of our supreme duty as the common Father of the people, by the prayers of our 
children, who implore from us intervention, and our word of peace, by the very voice 
of humanity and of reason, we raise again a cry for peace, and renew a pressing 
appeal to those in whose hands lie the destinies of nations. 

Directly the Note descends from the general to the particular 
and lays “ concrete and practical proposals” before the bellige- 
rents its bias and inspiration emerge. There is, of course, the usual 
lip service to “the simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of 
armaments, according to rules and guarantees to be established, 
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to the extent necessary and sufficient for the maintenance of 
public order in each State,” armies being replaced by arbitration, 
while the rest of the paraphernalia of the millennium is paraded, 
but this is mere verbiage in dealing with such a Power as Germany, 
who repudiates any obligation found inconvenient. 


NEEDLESS to say the Pope is a pronounced partisan of “ the true 
freedom and common enjoyment of the seas,” alias the demobiliza- 
tion of the British Navy by international agreement, 
so that nothing may stand between the German 
Army and world-power. We are told this German 
desideratum would, on the one hand, remove manifold causes 
of conflict, and “would open, on the other, fresh sources of 
prosperity and progress to all.” So it would to every Power 
wishing to become Germanized, which would be the unavoidable 
fate of Europe under the new dispensation, as “ freedom of the 
seas”’ would remove the one serious obstacle to universal 
militarism. The Pope is equally in favour of the aggressor 
on the vital issue of reparation: ‘“‘ We see no way to solve the 
question save by laying down as a general principle complete 
and reciprocal condonation, which would, moreover, be justified 
by the immense benefits that would accrue from disarmament.” 
This is the Reichstag policy, where generous Socialists are 
prepared to forgive Belgium and Northern France for having 
been ruined by Germany, to which end the phrase “‘ No annexa- 
tions and no indemnities ”’ has been devised—not that the German 
Government has yet reached this enlightened stage, because, as 
we learn on the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Gerard, the 
official world favours both annexation and indemnities. The 
Papacy urges, under the phrase “reciprocal restitution of 
territories now occupied,’ the complete evacuation of Bel- 
gium, with a guarantee of her full political, military, and 
economic independence towards all Powers whatsoever ; likewise 
the evacuation of French territory. As we all know, Germany 
will be unable to hold these countries, which is doubtless the 
reason for their evacuation being recommended by the Vatican. 
As she has no prospect of regaining her Overseas Empire 
we are not surprised that the Papal Note recommends, “on 
the part of the other belligerent parties there must be a similar 
restitution of the German colonies.” We would once more invite 
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the attention of the British Dominions to this question, which 
they have very much at heart—indeed, they feel about it almost 
as strongly as France feels about Alsace and Lorraine. They 
cannot be too vigilant or too vehement in emphasizing their 
views. The Governments of Cape Town, Ottawa, Melbourne, 
and Wellington should hammer away at the Home Government 
and make them realize that under no circumstances whatsoever 
can any territories liberated from Germany be regarded as 
counters in any development of European diplomacy. 


His Hottness, while somewhat precise upon the restoration of 
German colonies, is magnificently vague concerning the Italian 
city of Trieste—and Alsace-Lorraine, the robbery 
of which is responsible for the present war, being 
content to express the hope that : 


Not Peace, 
but a Sword 


In consideration of the immense advantages of a lasting peace with disarmament, 
the parties in conflict will examine them in a conciliatory spirit, taking account in the 
measure of what is just and possible . . . in the aspirations of the peoples, and as 
occasions may offer, co-ordinate in particular interests with the general weal of the 
great human society. 

In plain English, Austria is to keep Italia Irridenta, and Germany 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

The same spirit of equity and justice must reign in the study of the other territorial 
and political questions, notably those relating to Armenia, the Balkan States, and to 
the territories forming part of the ancient kingdom of Poland, to which, in particular, 
its noble historical traditions and the sufferings endured, especially during the present 
war, ought justly to assure the sympathies of nations. 

This paragraph is generally interpreted as meaning that the 
Dual Monarchy, which nowadays holds the position of the favourite 
child of the Catholic Church, is to be allowed to annex Serbia, 
Montenegro, and as much of Rumania as she cares to occupy, 
though as there is a great Catholic population in Poland it is 
suggested that that nation be reconstituted. It would, however, 
be sanguine to hope for the help of the Vatican in persuading 
Germany to contribute Polish Prussia, which is an essential portion 
of the Kingdom, or Danzig, which is its natural port. Such are 
“the principal bases” upon which Benedictus XV hopes to 
reconstruct Europe. The Note has received a remarkably cool 
reception, being equally unfortunate in substance, in form, and 
in time. It jars upon every Ally. As the aggressor can’t hope 
to win the war, under Papal patronage he is to be allowed to retire 
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from the conflict, having ruined several communities who are 
called upon to forgo all compensation. Such a peace would simply 
put a premium on wickedness by teaching the wicked that even 
when they lose the Pope will protect them from penalties. When 
they win they dictate their own terms. Germany would recover 
through her superior organization infinitely sooner than other 
Powers, and would complete her programme as it suited her. 
The Papal policy brings, not peace, but a sword. 


WE have learnt not a little more about the origin of the war 
and the objectives of Germany from the remarkable revelations 
of Mr. Gerard, late American Ambassador in Berlin, 
who has rendered conspicuous service to his day 
and generation, as well as to the future historian, 
by the publication of memoirs which on several points are conclu- 
sive. It is nothing new for the German Government to be con- 
victed of falsehood, or for Wilhelm II to appear in an odious light, 
but it is not every day that the exposure is at the hands of an 
accredited Ambassador fortified by documentary evidence. That 
Mr. Gerard writes with a purpose is plain from the striking exordium 
with which he opens, primarily addressed to his compatriots—the 
Daily Telegraph is so fortunate as to be the medium of publication 
on this side of the Atlantic—many of whom stand as much in need 
of “ ginger ” as we did in earlier days. He warns them that “ the 
military and naval power of the German Empire is unbroken ; 
that of the 12,000,000 men the Kaiser has called to the Colours 
but 1,500,000 have been killed and 500,000 permanently disabled, 
not more than 500,000 are prisoners of war, and about 500,000 
constitute the number of wounded or on the sick list of each day, 
leaving at all times about 9,000,000 effectives under arms.” In 
the ex-Ambassador’s judgment these 9,000,000 men and more, 
seeing that at least 400,000 young Germans annually reach 
military age, “ because of their experience in two and a half years 
of war, are better and more efficient soldiers than at the time 
when they were called to the Colours. Their officers know far 
more of the science of this war, and the men themselves now 
have the skill and bearing of veterans.” He describes his audience 
of the German Emperor on August 10, 1914, at the Royal Palace 
at Berlin, in the course of which “ the Emperor took some of the 
large telegraph blanks and wrote out in pencil his reply to the 
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President’s offer (of mediation between the warring Powers). 
This reply, of course, I cabled immediately to the State Depart- 
ment.” The Emperor asked Mr. Gerard to publish it simulta- 
neously in the Press, but he then withheld publication on the 
suggestion of “a man holding a high position in Germany ” 
(presumably Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg) “ in the interests of good 
feeling between Germany and America,” to which the President 
assented, and it was accordingly suppressed. ‘‘ Now, when the 
two countries are at war, when the whole world, and especially 
our own country, has an interest in knowing how this great 
calamity of universal war came to the earth, the time has come 
when this message should be given out, and I have published 
it by permission.” It was headed in the Emperor’s own hand- 
writing, ‘‘ For the President of the United States personally,” 


and was as follows : 
August 10, 1914. 

(1) H.R.H. Prince Henry was received by His Majesty King George V in London, 
who empowered him to transmit to me verbally that England would remain neutral 
if war broke out on the Continent involving Germany and France, Austria and Russia. 
This message was telegraphed to me by my brother from London after his conversation 
with H.M. the King, and was repeated verbally on July 29. 

(2) My Ambassador in London transmitted a message from Sir E. Grey to Berlin 
saying that only in case France was likely to be crushed England would interfere. 

(3) On the 30th my Ambassador in London reported that Sir Edward Grey, in the 
course of a “ private’ conversation, told him that if the conflict remained localized 
between Russia—not Serbia—and Austria, England would not move, but if we mixed 
in the fray she would take quick decisions and grave measures, i.e. if I left my ally 
Austria in the lurch to fight alone, England would not touch me. 

(4) This communication being directly counter to the King’s message to me, I 
telegraphed to H.M. on the 29th or 30th, thanking him for his kind messages through 
my brother, and begging him to use all his power to keep France and Russia, his Allies, 
from making any warlike preparations calculated to disturb my work of mediation, 
stating that I was in constant communication with H.M. the Tsar. In the evening the 
King kindly answered that he had ordered his Government to use every possible influence 
with his Allies to refrain from taking any provocative military measures. At the same 
time H.M. asked me if I would transmit to Vienna the British proposal that. Austria 
was to take Belgrade and a few other Serbian towns, and a strip of country, as a ‘‘ main 
mise” to make sure that the other Serbian promises on paper should be fulfilled in 
reality. This proposal was in the same moment telegraphed to me from Vienna for 
London, quite in conjunction with the British proposal. Besides, I had telegraphed 
to H.M. the Tsar the same, as an idea of mine before I received the two communications 
from Vienna and London, as both were of the same opinion. 

(5) I immediately transmitted the telegrams vice versa, Vienna and London. I 
felt that I was able to tide the question over and was happy at the peaceful outlook. 

(6) While I was preparing a Note to H.M. the Tsar the next morning to inform 
him that Vienna, London, and Berlin were agreed about the treatment of affairs, I 
received the telephones from H.E. the Chancellor that in the night before the Tsar had 
given the order to mobilize the whole of the Russian army, which was, of course, also 
meant against Germany, whereas up till then the Southern armies had been mobilized 

gainst Austria. 
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(7) In a telegram from London my Ambassador informed me he understood the 
British Government would guarantee the neutrality of France and wished to know 
whether Germany would refrain from attack. I telegraphed to His Majesty the King 
personally that mobilization being already carried out, could not be stopped, but if 
His Majesty could guarantee with his armed forces the neutrality of France I would 
refrain from attacking her, leave her alone, and employ my troops elsewhere. His 
Majesty answered that he thought my offer was based on a misunderstanding, and 
as far as I can make out Sir E. Grey never took my offer into serious consideration. 
He never answered it. Instead he declared that England had to defend Belgian 
neutrality, which had to be violated by Germany on strategical grounds, news having 
been received that France was already preparing to enter Belgium and the King of 
the Belgians having refused my petition for a passage under guarantee of his country’s 
freedom. I am most grateful for the President’s message. 

(Signed) Wrt1am, LR. 


As there are still reputed to be people who prefer to believe 
that Belgium attacked Germany rather than Germany attacked 
Belgium, despite the Imperial Chancellor’s con- 
Kaiser v. fession at the time of the crime that Germany was 
German ‘ ; , 
Government 2g wrong and knew it, this contemporaneous 
statement of the German Emperor to the American 
Ambassador that Belgian territory “had to be violated by Ger- 
many on strategical grounds” is decisive. As Mr. Gerard ob- 
serves, the Imperial excuse that “news” had “been received 
that France was already preparing to enter Belgium ” was “ very 
weak,” as it was not even suggested that she had done so, while 
the further excuse 
that the King of the Belgians had refused free passage to the Emperor’s troops under 
guarantee of his country’s freedom, is even weaker than the first. It would, indeed, 
inaugurate a new era in the intercourse of nations if a small nation could only preserve 
its freedom by at all times on request granting free passage to the troops of a powerful 
neighbour on the march to attack an adjoining country. 
The author reminds us that, whereas on August 10 the Emperor 
made no mention in his message to President Wilson of any actual 
French violation of Belgian neutrality, attributing German action 
to strategic necessity, a week before (August 3, 1914) von Schoen, 
the German Ambassador in Paris, presented to the French Govern- 
ment the German declaration of war, which contained the 
following charge, which the subsequent attitude of the Emperor 
proves to have been an impudent fabrication. This was the 
German Government’s pretext for declaring war on Frauace : 
The German civil and military authorities have reported a certain number of definite 


acts of hostility committed on Germany territory by French military aviators. Several 
of these have clearly violated the neutrality of Belgium in flying over the territory of 
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this country. One of them tried to destroy structures near Wesel. Others have been 
seen in the region of Eiffel. Another has thrown bombs on the railway near Karlsruhe 
and Niirnberg. I am charged, and I have the honour to make known to your Excel- 
lency, that in the presence of these aggressions, the German Empire considers itself 
in a state of war with France by the act of this latter Power. 

In the same chapter Mr. Gerard gives us an invaluable first-hand 
impression of the motives of Germany in embarking on the 
“ rightful Adventure,” which corroborates the conclusions long 
since arrived at by everybody in a position to form an impartial 
opinion, and who is not obsessed by that passion of perversity 
which inspires a certain number of intellectuels to expend them- 
selves in proving that black is white. 


NEEDLEss to say the German Government made the usual clumsy 
ineffectual attempt to repudiate the damning document now 
given to the world, only to provoke the publication 
of a facsimile of the original, all in the well-known 
handwriting of Wilhelm II, both in the Philadelphia 
Ledger and the Daily Telegraph. Of the Imperial imputations on 
the British Sovereign we need say nothing—they have deceived 
no one. The one and only reproach to which the British Govern- 
ment of the day is open—and we would not minimize it vis-a-vis 
our own people—was a love of peace so morbid as to endanger 
its object. It is a wicked and wilful falsehood, to accuse Mr. 
Asquith or any of his colleagues of wanting war, though we can 
hardly wonder at the Germans spreading it, seeing that it was 
originally invented by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., presumably 
for purposes of German propaganda, in an article which has never 
been explained away and never can be explained away, and will 
dog its author for ever: 


A Buxton 
Predicament 


There is no doubt whatever but that when all is over and we turn back to it in 
cold blood and read it [Sir Edward Grey’s speech, August 3, 1914] carefully so as to 
ascertain why England has practically declared war on Germany, we shall find that 
the only reason from beginning to end in it is that our Foreign Office is anti-German 
and that the Admiralty was anxious to seize any opportunity of using the Navy in 
battle practice. Never did we arm our people and ask them to give us their lives for 
less good cause than this. (Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Leicester Pioneer, August 


17, 1914.) 

There are many other titbits in the Gerard revelations which are 
a veritable bombshell in the crypto-Potsdam camp, prematurely 
exploding several mines which Pacifists were about to fire. Thus 
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the legend of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg—one of Lord Haldane’s 
many former German admirations—as an “ international ” states- 
man receives its quietus in a chapter which makes some English 
editors look supremely foolish, however accustomed they should 
now be to this feeling. They had always insisted that the 
Imperial Chanceller was fighting an heroic and winning battle 
against von Tirpitz and the military Party, the apostles of 
“ Frightfulness ” who would annex everything in sight, whereas 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg was alleged to approve terms such 
as the Allies could honourably accept, and we were told if we 
were wise we should respond to his overtures. Mr. Noel Buxton, 
M.P., who will presumably recognize that some explanation is 
required from him, assumed the responsibility of informing a 
Pacifist meeting presided over by Lord Parmoor in the Central 
Hall, Westminster (March 19, reported in the Manchester Guardian, 
March 20, 1917), that he had learnt during a recent visit to 
Washington from “ the highest authorities ” (obviously President 
Wilson or some member of his Cabinet) that 

the terms which it would have been possible to get from Germany a few months ago 
included the complete abandonment of Germany’s claims to retain the lands she had 
conquered without exception, including the restoration of Serbia and the severance 
of the corridor to the East, and the guarantee of access to the sea to Serbia, the acquisi- 
tion by Italy of the Trentino, and, above all, the absolute restoration of the territory 
and sovereignty to Belgium, Germany retaining no right whatever to Antwerp and 
giving Belgium an indemnity for her losses. 

For a Member of Parliament to invent this fable would be too 
serious an offence even for the House of Commons to pass over, 
and we do not suggest for a moment that Mr. Noel Buxton would 
be guilty of such conduct. He was doubtless carried away by 
misplaced enthusiasm, though it is a strong order even in a 
politician to accuse the Government of the United States of 
categorical statements contrary to the facts. 


Mr. GERARD, who gives us our first authentic information 
concerning a German peace, as late as last January—that is, 
some weeks after the Imperial Chancellor’s Peace 
——* manceuvres and President Wilson's Peace Note— 
had the following conversation with Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, which justifies all our warnings against that 
official as a double-dyed hypocrite : 
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From the time when Chancellor Hollweg first spoke of peaee I had asked him and 
others what the peace terms of Germany were. I could never get any one to state 
any definite terms of peace. On several occasions when I asked the Chancellor whether 
Germany were willing to withdraw from Belgium he always said, “ Yes, but with 
guarantees.” Finally, in January 1917, when he was again talking of peace, I said : 

“What are these peace terms to which you refer continually ? Will you allow 
me to ask a few questions as to specific terms of peace? First, are the Germans willing 
to withdraw from Belgium ?” 

The Chancellor answered, “‘ Yes, but with guarantees.” 

I said: ‘‘ What are these guarantees ?” 

He replied: ‘We must possibly have the forts of Liége and Namur. We must 
have other forts and garrisons throughout Belgium. We must have possession of the 
railroad lines. We must have possession of the ports and other means of communica- 
tion. The Belgians will not be allowed to maintain an army, but we must be allowed 
to retain a large army in Belgium. We must have commercial control of Belgium.” 

I said: “I don’t see that you have left much for the Belgians, excepting that 
King Albert will have the right to reside at Brussels with a guard of honour.” 

And the Chancellor answered : ‘‘ We cannot allow Belgium to be an outpost ( Vorwerk) 
of England.” 

*T do not suppose the English, on the other hand, wish it to become an outpost of 
Germany,” I returned, “‘ especially as Tirpitz said the coast of Flanders should be 
retained in order to make war on England and America.” 

I then asked: “‘ How about Northern France ?” 

** We are willing to leave Northern France,” the Chancellor responded, ‘‘ but there 
must be a rectification of the frontier.” 

** How about the Eastern frontier ? ” I asked him. 

“We must have a very substantial rectification of our frontier.” 

* How about Rumania ?” 

‘* We shall leave Bulgaria to deal with Rumania.” 

** How about Serbia ?” 


“A very small Serbia may be allowed to exist, but that question is for Austria. 
Austria must be left to do what she wishes to Italy, and we must have iademnities from 
all the countries and all our ships and colonies back.” 

Upon this Mr. Gerard observes, “ Of course ‘ rectification of the 
frontier ’ is a polite term for ‘annexation.’”’ The reader must 
not forget that Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is “the leader” of 
the German Moderates and hand in glove with Scheidemann, 
i.e. the tame Socialists who are but a branch of the official 
machinery, and the Erzbergers, equally tame Catholics, who play 
a similar réle. So at last we know where we are and what a 
Reichstag or Scheidemann Peace really means. The Stockholm 
booby-trap stands clearly revealed. The “ Moderate” German 
terms may be thus summarized : 
(1) Germany to retain Alsace- Lorraine and to annex 
further unspecified portions of France. 
(2) Belgium to become a German vassal garrisoned by a 
German army. 
(3) Bulgaria to appropriate Rumania. 
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(4) Austria-Hungary to do what she likes with Serbia. 
(5) All German colonies and ships to be restored to 
Germany. 

(6) Every Ally to pay an indemnity to Germany. 
If this be the Bethmann-Hollweg Peace, what, may we ask, is the 
Hindenburg Peace? Bethmann-Hollweg was distrusted and 
ejected by the General Staff and the Pan-Germans as too “ mode- 
rate ” to suit their book. Note also that the slimiest of hypocrites, 
Herr von Kuhlmann, Germany’s former official spy on her Am- 
bassador in London, and her Press agent who had peculiarly 
interesting relations with our Potsdam journals, and was persona 
grata to British Cabinet Ministers, has succeeded Zimmermann as 
Foreign Secretary, because Zimmermann also was too “ moderate.” 
Von Kuhlmann is expected to reconcile his old friends in London 
to a Hindenburg Peace by “soft sawder,” which is being eagerly 
assimilated by the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, the 
Nation, and the Manchester Guardian, which are reviving their 
pre-war tradition of “trust Germany.” 


WE only wish we had the space for unlimited “ Gerard,” but must 
content ourselves with one or two selected gems. He tells us 
that on one occasion Wilhelm II declared that 
“he would blow up Windsor Castle and the whole 
Royal Family of England” sooner than allow 
his own family to be starved by the British Blockade. The 
dynastic freemasonry of which we hear so much does not apparently 
extend beyond creatures like the ex-King of Greece. It is an 
unalloyed satisfaction to know that Wilhelm II hates our Royal 
Family. It should effectively silence the idiotic idea that some 
tenderness on the part of the King is responsible for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hesitation in proclaiming “No peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns” as our policy. On the same occasion the Kaiser 
informed the American Ambassador, “There is no longer any 
international law.” Nor will there be so long as any Hohenzollern 
occupies the German throne. At an evening party at the house 
of Dr. Solf, the Colonial Minister (January 1917), “a large 
German ”—to wit, the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin—planted 
himself at a distance from Mr. Gerard, whom he thus harangued : 

“You are the American Ambassador, and I want to tell you that the conduct of 
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America in furnishing arms and ammunition to the enemies of Germany is stamped 
deep on the German heart, that we will never forget it, and will some day have our 
revenge.” He spoke in a voice so loud and slapped his chest so hard that every one 
in the room stopped his conversation in order to hear. As he wore on his breast the 
Orders of the Black Eagle, Red Eagle, Elephant and Seraphim, when he struck all 
this menagerie the rattle alone was quite loud. I reminded him politely of The Hague 
Convention, of the fact that we could not change international law from time to time 
with a change in the situation of the war, and that Germany had furnished arms to 
England to use against the Boers; but he simply answered, saying, “‘ We care nothing 
for treaties,” and my answer, ‘‘ That is what they all say,” was a retort too obvious to 
be omitted. 


That the American Ambassador learnt the right way to treat 
Germans from the Emperor downwards is plain from one small 
but highly significant incident which will not surprise the readers 
of the National Review, who know that if you are polite to a Prus- 
sian he will insult you, but if you are curt with him he will kotow 
to you. After many refusals by the arch-bully to receive him 
between March and October 1915, Mr. Gerard had the happy 
thought of writing the following letter to the Chancellor : 


Your ExcELLENoy,—Some time ago I requested you to arrange an audience for 
me with His Majesty. Please take no further trouble about this matter. 
Sincerely yours, James W. GERARD. 


As he tells us, “‘ This seemed to have the desired effect. I was 
informed I would be received by the Emperor in the New Palace, 
Potsdam, on October 22nd.” We should like to think that this 
pregnant lesson would not be wholly lost upon Downing Street, 
though we fear they are “ too proud to learn.” It was on this oc- 
casion that the Emperor made a remark which could only come 
from him, that “he would not have permitted the torpedoing 
of the Lusitania if he had known it, and that no gentleman would 
kill so many women and children.” People have been asking 
themselves ever since how many women and children a German 
gentleman may kill without forfeiting his character? At the 
same time “The Emperor showed great bitterness against the 
United States and repeatedly said, ‘ America had better look out 
after this war,’ and ‘I shall stand no nonsense from America 
‘after the war.’ ” 


In home politics Ministers move rapidly from one gratuitous 
humiliation to another, for none of which is there the faintest 
shadow of excuse, as none of the intolerable things 
they do are demanded by any section of public 
opinion to which any self-respecting Cabinet would or need 
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pay the faintest attention. The country is sound and solid 
on the war. Our Fighting Men need have no misgiving on 
this score, though many of them are naturally alarmed at the 
performances of our Parliamentarians, who habitually behave as 
though there were a vast mass of Pacifists who must be conciliated 
at all costs. The so-called “ British Socialist Party,” which 
holds a brief for Turkey as well as for Germany, and would hold 
a brief for the devil if he were at war with England, only claims 
to have 10,000 members in a population of 45,000,000, and 
probably not a third of these are voters. The so-called Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, whose finances would repay investigation 
so that we might know who finds the money for what is virtually 
an enemy agency, contains 30,000 members! Nevertheless our 
War Cabinet treats it as though it were a Great Power, and 
prostrate themselves before Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, whom they 
send abroad with one of their own number, furnished with a 
British passport, that he might do Germany’s dirty work in Paris. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is not a working man and never was a 
working man. His name is execrated by 999 bona fide working 
men out of 1000. Unfortunately the Government, which lives in 
a little world of its own, never takes the trouble to find out what 
the real people think, preferring to make a bogy of Labour, 
and then are surprised and grieved that they are so generally 
distrusted. What have they done to deserve the confidence of 
any section of the community ? We feel sure our readers will not 
allow themselves to be deceived by Ministerial misrepresentations 
concerning the attitude of the industrial centres, for which there 
is as little justification as for the suggestion that a vast wave of 
Republicanism threatens to engulf the Monarchy. Where is it 
outside the brain of a few cranks? Echo answers, ‘‘ Where 2?” 
Even the voting at these Labour Conferences, despite the manner 
in which for some mysterious reason the frogs of the Independent 
Labour Party are allowed to swell themselves into oxen, give no 
countenance whatsoever to the suggestion of our Invertebrates 
that there is any wavering on the part of the working men of 
England, of Scotland, of Wales, or of Ulster, while their magni- 
ficent fighting as well as that of other Irishmen should protect 
them from calumny. We say unhesitatingly we would far sooner 
entrust any Peace negotiations to the Trade Union Congress than 
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to His Majesty’s Mugwumps. We should rejoice were they in 
the hands of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union or any other repre- 
sentative body of working men, whose first pronouncement would 
be— 

No Pracr WITH THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


WE have just published a little book likely to interest many of our 
readers. It is entitled Victory or Free Trade?* Its author 
resided in Germany for many years and has an 
unusual knowledge of that country and its people, 
who are not more attractive to insiders than to 
outsiders. He is anxious to “do his bit” in opening the eyes 
of his fellow-countrymen as to German competition, in peace 
as in war, and the vital necessity of our imposing terms on the 
enemy we must defeat unless we wish to be destroyed, which 
will save the world from another edition of this war. Unfor- 
tunately the shortage of paper has prevented us from printing 
as many copies of this book as we should like, but it appears 
at the right moment—following on Mr. Gerard’s disclosures—to 
help us in doing our duty. 


* Victory or 
Free Trade? ” 


* Victory or Free Trade? by a British Resident in Germany. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1. May be 
ordered through any bookseller or newsagent. 


SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON AS CHIEF OF 
THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF 


The men we look to in these days are men of the stamp of Sir William 
Robertson: ; and the best thing that men like myself and others in a 
similar position can do is to put our backs into the work that les 
before us, and give them all the help we possibly can. We must 
look to their wisdom, experience, and judgment to show us the right 
way, and we must put our shoulders to the wheel and drive the coach 
as hard as we can on the road they mark out for us.—Viscount 
MILNER (Minister without a Portfolio in Mr. Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet), at a New Year Party at Caxton Hall, January 1, 1917. 


A FEw months ago Mr. Bonar Law stated in the House of Commons 
that the capture of Bagdad reflected the greatest credit on the 
General Staff. In spite of this recognition the references both in 
Parliament and the Press to the work of the General Staff have 
been so few and far between as to suggest that neither Ministers 
nor the general public have any idea of its importance. As a 
matter of fact, there are few people in this country who have 
any clear notion of the functions of a General Staff; nor is this 
surprising in view of the fact that before the war it was muzzled 
and powerless to affect national policy, that it ceased to exist for 
all practical purposes on the outbreak of war, which was carried 
on for seventeen months without it, and that it has only been 
since January 1916 that the country has possessed a General 
Staff in anything but name. The services of Sir William Robertson 
cannot be appreciated unless the state of affairs before he came 
to the War Office is realized. 

On the outbreak of war practically the whole of the General 
Staff at the War Office became the Headquarter Staff of the 
Expeditionary Force, and accordingly went to France. It is true 
that the Chief of the General Staff himself, Sir Archibald Douglas, 
remained at the War Office ; he had owed his appointment to the 
resignation of Sir John French in April 1914 in consequence of the 
Ulster episode, and had therefore only acted in that capacity for two 
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months before war broke out. Sir Archibald Douglas died a few 
months afterwards, and was succeeded by Sir James Wolfe-Murray. 
Neither of these Generals appears to have had any voice whatever 
in military policy, and were Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff 
only inname. The original constitution of that body is supposed 
to be one of the brightest jewels in the crown of that eminent 
military organizer, Lord Haldane. An organization by which 
the General Staff of the British Empire becomes on the outbreak 
of war the Staff of a field army of six divisions is certainly a 
remarkable and characteristic example of clear thinking! As 
for the valuable work performed prior to the war by the General 
Staff, without which we could have rendered no help to France 
in August 1914, that work was accomplished in spite of Lord 
Haldane, whose influence was cast during his fleeting tenancy of 
the War Office (August 3 to August 5) against the dispatch of 
the Expeditionary Force. 

One need not be a military expert to learn that the functions 
of our General Staff are threefold : first, those concerned with in- 
telligence—-that is, the collection of information respecting foreign 
armies and countries; secondly, those concerned with military 
operations—that is, the drawing up of plans of campaign, the 
direction of the war in all theatres, and the defence of Imperial 
garrisons ; thirdly, those concerned with the training and organi- 
zation of the forces. These comprise all the functions directly 
concerned with the actual conduct of operations as distinct from 
those branches of military organization which are responsible 
for the maintenance of our armies in men, material, equipment, 
and supplies. It is obvious that the authority responsible for 
the conduct of a war must possess the necessary machinery for 
obtaining all the information it requires on which to base its 
plans; it must have the knowledge, judgment, and experience 
necessary to weigh all this evidence, to formulate its policy, and 
to carry through its plans. Further, it must be responsible for 
the organization and training of the forces which are charged 
with the execution of its policy. This work has long been regarded 
in Continental countries as so important that it should only be 
entrusted to officers most carefully trained and selected as possess- 
ing the peculiar qualities required, which are, as regards certain 
branches of General Staff work, entirely different from those 
required for the exercise of command in the field. At the head of 
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this organization is placed, not the soldier appointed to command 
the army in time of war, but the General who is to be responsible 
for the supreme direction of the war, the head of the whole military 
machine, the brain of the national defence. 

Now the whole of this machinery was thrown out of gear in the 
first week of war, and the most important part of it—namely, that 
concerned with the formulation of military policy and the direction 
of operations—practically ceased to exist. The officers who held 
all the more important posts suddenly dropped out ; other officers 
from the retired list were hastily appointed to take their places 
at a moment when a greatly increased burden was being placed 
on our whole military organization. If the reader can imagine a 
great industrial firm suddenly deprived of its board of managing 
directors, who are replaced at a very critical moment by men 
who know little of their predecessors’ policy or methods, some of 
whom have no experience of the kind of business they are to 
control, an idea may be obtained of the state of the General Staff 
in that eventful August. It would, however, be unfair to suggest 
that there was any failure on the part of the new personnel. They 
did not fail, for the simple reason that they were never given the 
opportunity of performing the functions for which a General 
Staff exists. Still less must it be thought that the old General 
Staff had failed to prepare for the war. On the contrary, every 
problem connected with it had been most carefully studied, and 
plans for every contingency had been prepared, including a scheme 
for the expansion of the Army, based on the Territorial system. 
But the General Staff had never been taken seriously, the Cabinet 
had paid no attention to its opinions and its forecasts, nor had 
it the means of impressing its views upon the politicians; there 
was at its head when war broke out no authoritative figure univer- 
sally trusted both by Government and people ; a civilian Minister 
had always been regarded, and in fact was, the supreme military 
authority, and the natural instinct of the country at the beginning 
of the war was to look for a great soldier to take the place of the 
Secretary for War, whose mission it should be, not only to super- 
intend the whole military organization and the raising of new 
armies, but to direct our strategy as well. Lord Kitchener 
was therefore called by the country to the War Office, became 
a member of the Cabinet, and was entrusted with powers superior 
to those exercised by any soldier since Cromwell. The need of 
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the moment was for organization, and Lord Kitchener was regarded 
as a great organizer. Nobody stopped to inquire whether he was 
a strategist nor whether the machinery at his disposal permitted 
of the effective conduct of war in three continents. 

Now, in acting thus, the Government were placing a burden 
upon a man which would have taxed the genius of a Napoleon. 
They were, moreover, entrusting these powers to one whose whole 
reputation rested on the fact that every undertaking in his career 
had been a “ one-man show,” whose success had been due, not, 
as many suppose, to any peculiar powers of organization, but 
to his persistence, iron determination, his vast capacity for work 
and for making others work, his skill in improvisation, and the 
extraordinary influence which he obtained over others by sheer 
force of character and of will. These qualities were invaluable 
at this crisis, for they enabled him to accomplish what no other 
man could have attempted, the transformation of a people 
unprepared and utterly ignorant of war into a great military 
nation, and it is therefore hardly an exaggeration to say that 
but for him we should have lost the war; but it is no discredit 
to his memory to point out that his whole training and career 
rendered it impossible for him to combine the task of organizing 
and raising armies with that of the direction of a war such as 
this. Itis conceivable that a lesser man would not have attempted 
the task, would have frankly recognized its impossibility and the 
necessity of constituting a strong General Staff to guide him in 
his decisions. It must, however, in justice to Lord Kitchener, 
be pointed out that when he first went to the War Office the 
chaotic condition of the General Staff, the critical state of public 
affairs, and the necessity for instant decision probably compelled 
him to assume all the functions of organizer, administrator, and 
strategist, and prevented the delegation of authority to others ; 
and it is not surprising that one of his temperament did not 
subsequently realize until too late the necessity of a change in 
the system. In all this no blame whatever attached to him. 
The fault lay solely in the policy of “ Wait and See,” which consists 
in drifting into a war, for the conduct of which no organization 
exists, in pitchforking people into impossible positions in a moment 
of emergency, and in waiting till the inevitable disaster occurs. 

The veil which has rested over the first seventeen months of 
the war has been partially raised by the Dardanelles and Mesopo- 
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tamia Commissions. They show clearly that our strategy was 
based upon no clearly thought-out policy, that one intriguing and 
ambitious Minister was able to rush his colleagues into the most 
disastrous enterprises ; that Lord Kitchener, overwhelmed with 
work, having insufficient knowledge of the problems with which 
he had to deal, and unaccustomed to rely for advice and assistance 
on his subordinates, was eventually led to acquiesce, though with 
the gravest misgivings, in these undertakings. As for what 
remained of the General Staff, it found itself ignored, plunged 
into a course of action on which it had had no opportunity of 
expressing a considered opinion, in furtherance of a policy it had 
never approved. The plans which had been prepared in peace- 
time for the very contingencies which had now arisen were left in 
their pigeon-holes unconsulted, and the General Staff were robbed 
of all responsibility and relegated to the position of clerks. 

The full consequences of this state of affairs are not even 
yet realized. The disasters of Gallipoli and Mesopotamia were 
of slight importance in themselves compared to the fact that we 
became in the first year of the war committed to a military policy 
which ignored every elementary principle of strategy. Now it is 
a truism that in war, whereas a mistake in tactics, even if it 
involves the loss of a battle, may be retrieved, a mistake in strategy 
is nearly always irreparable. A General who has once committed 
his forces in a wrong direction is seldom allowed the opportunity 
to alter his dispositions. It is just this which our amateur 
strategists like Mr. Churchill forget. They know that war is 
always a risky business, that in the past victory has only been 
won by taking chances, that extreme audacity has ever been the 
characteristic of great commanders, and so they indulge in what 
they are pleased to term “legitimate gambles” ; but what they 
forget is that the element of gambling is justifiable, and is indeed 
necessary in the execution of a military operation, but is never 
by any chance justifiable in a plan of campaign. Napoleon, except 
in the last two years of his reign when his prospects were almost 
hopeless, never formed a plan in which the chances were not at 
least two to one in his favour, nor did he ever embark on a cam- 
paign without the most exhaustive previous study and preparation. 
And there is another point which Mr. Churchill, who is understood 
to be an admirer of Napoleon, would do well to bear in mind. 
His plans were bold only when he himself, a supreme military 
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genius, was charged with their execution; when, on the other 
hand, they were entrusted to others they were of a much more 
cautious description. The aim of our present strategy is the defeat 
of the German armies in France and Flanders. In the execution 
of that policy we have in the past, and shall in the future, require 
the utmost boldness from our Commander-in-Chief in France. 
It was a legitimate gamble on the part of Sir John French when 
he decided to hold Ypres in the autumn of 1914 and the spring 
of 1915; it was a legitimate gamble on the part of Sir Douglas 
Haig to persist in. his offensive on the Somme after the partial 
failure of the first attack; it was a legitimate gamble when he 
decided on July 31 last to carry out his attack in spite of the risk 
involved by bad weather. There is plenty of room for audacity 
in the present war, and the nation is bound to support by every 
means in its power those Commanders in the field who bear the re- 
sponsibility of taking these chances ; but it is also bound to allow no 
gambling whatever on the part of its politicians. And the only way 
to prevent this is to ensure that the supreme direction of the war 
shall remain in the hands of the soldiers, and in theirs alone. 
Matters were allowed to drift on in the chaotic state described 
above until the autumn of 1915, by which time we had drifted 
into another campaign in Macedonia. Military opinion does not 
seem to have been consulted before the expedition to Salonika 
was dispatched, nor indeed does there appear to have been any 
machinery for consulting it. By the end of September the situation 
had become serious. The attempt to force the Dardanelles had 
definitely failed—it was very doubtful if our army could remain 
on the peninsula during the winter, and equally doubtful whether 
its withdrawal would not entail disaster; while a small British 
and French force was left isolated at Salonika without a chance 
of co-operating with the Serbian army, whose annihilation by a 
combined attack from front and rear appeared imminent. The 
Government, thoroughly alarmed, at last realized the consequences 
of attempting to run a gigantic war without the support of any 
considered military opinion. They decided, therefore, that the 
General Staff should be reconstituted under Sir Archibald Murray, 
but, unfortunately, in taking this step they continued to adhere 
to the old futile course of looking out for a distinguished General 
and then pitchforking him into a post without even ensuring that 
he has a chance of fulfilling the duties assigned to him. The 
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result of this arrangement was that both Lord Kitchener and 
Sir A. Murray became jointly responsible for the supreme direction 
of the war, a system which was obviously foredoomed to failure. 
There is reason to believe that Sir A. Murray at least realized the 
functions of a General Staff. For the first time the General Staff 
had a ‘head who formulated a policy, gave the most careful 
consideration to every question, foresaw clearly the result of the 
course on which the Government had embarked, and gave them 
excellent advice. But his position was impossible, he had no 
power to express his views or to carry out his policy, and we 
continued to drift through October and November, while the 
situation became steadily worse. By December it was critical. 
The Government had at last consented to the partial evacuation 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, but half the force remained clinging 
to Cape Helles in imminent danger of being driven into the sea. 
In Macedonia a weak Anglo-French force was in full retreat before 
superior numbers of Bulgarians, who threatened to overwhelm it 
and capture Salonika. The Serbian army had ceased to exist. 
In Egypt the most vital of Imperial communications, the Suez 
Canal, was in constant danger from Turkish raids, while the 
Senussi tribesmen had established themselves in_ the Western 
Desert within striking distance of the Nile Valley. . In Mesopo- 
tamia the advance to Bagdad had ended in disaster, and General 
Townshend was invested in Kut. The way to Persia and Afghan- 
istan was open to enemy agents. The situation in both these 
countries was threatening, and serious fears were entertained 
as to its effect in India. In East Africa we were unable 
to defend British territory, the Uganda railway was seriously 
endangered, and British prestige was at its lowest ebb. Such 
was the situation when Sir William Robertson was appointed to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire. He owed his appointment not 
only to the fact that his past career had been an unbroken success 
and that he had risen from the ranks by merit alone, but that 
there was no man who possessed in a greater degree the absolute 
confidence of all ranks of the Army—a confidence based on a 
recognition of his profound knowledge of all branches of his 
profession, on his judgment, foresight, and breadth of mind. It 
is significant also that Lord Kitchener trusted him to such an 
extent that he voluntarily surrendered the entire direction of 
the war into his hands. What this step must have involved to 
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a man of Lord Kitchener’s stamp may be imagined, but his 
essential greatness is shown by the fact that, having taken it, he 
continued up to the day of his death to give unfailing support 
to the new Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

A more difficult situation has seldom faced any man than that 
which confronted Sir W. Robertson on taking up his appointment. 
Disaster appeared imminent in three theatres of war, we were 
committed in all directions to ill-conceived enterprises, withdrawal 
from which was either impossible or could only be undertaken 
at the risk of disaster. It was an occasion which required boldness, 
decision, and determination. Strange to say, it was at this 
juncture that that eminent strategist, Mr. Churchill, disappeared 
from the scene. The withdrawal from Gallipoli was a real gamble 
which, one would have supposed, would have rejoiced his heart, 
an even more difficult and dangerous operation than the original 
landing. Moreover, a more sensitive character than his might 
have considered that he had a moral obligation to extricate the 
unfortunate men whom he had been so largely instrumental in 
sacrificing in a hopeless enterprise. But “ gambles” are only 
legitimate to the politician when he is likely to reap some personal 
glory from them, so he discreetly left it to the soldiers to extricate 
themselves from the mess in which he had involved them. 

From the moment the new Chief of the General Staff arrived 
at the War Office a change came over the scene, a new spirit 
was infused into our policy. The drifting, the hesitation, and 
delay of the past were at anend. He at once decided to evacuate 
Cape Helles, an operation which was carried out with complete 
success. ‘The situation in other theatres was tackled with the 
same firmness of purpose. Egypt, the base for all operations in 
the Mediterranean, was in a state of chaos. An enormous force 
had been collected in that country, composed of the wreckage of 
Gallipoli, partially trained troops in depots, and drafts for the 
Dardanelles and Salonika ; for these forces a vast jumble of stores, 
material, transport, and equipment had been collected. This 
medley of troops was at once sorted out, organized and equipped, 
and dispatched to those theatres where their presence was required. 
A sufficient force was concentrated at Salonika adequately armed 
and equipped, in order to hold that place against any effort the 
enemy might make. In Egypt the vicious principle of a passive 
defence on the line of the Canal was abandoned, a railway was 
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pushed out into the Sinai Desert and the oasis of Katia, the natural 
outpost of Egypt or the East, was occupied. At the same time 
the oases of the Western Desert were cleared of the Senussi. 
In Mesopotamia it was too late to save Kut, but the construction 
of railways and the provision of river transport was immediately 
set on foot in order to enable General Maude to undertake an 
advance in the coming winter. In East Africa General Smuts had 
been placed in command of a strong South African force which, 
in the course of a few months, drove the Germans from the northern 
and western portions of the colony, and soon put an end to all 
serious resistance. 

Last, but not least, our armies in France were placed in a 
position to undertake an offensive on a great scale in the summer 
of 1916. During the past year the material results of Sir W. 
Robertson’s policy have been the defeat of the German army on 
the Somme, which enabled the French to relieve Verdun and 
inflicted so severe a blow on the enemy, both in respect of casualties 
incurred and in the loss of valuable tactical positions, that he 
was compelled to undertake a general retreat early in the present 
year on a front of about one hundred miles. During the present 
summer these successes have been followed up by three further 
offensives on an even greater scale, attended with more rapid and 
striking results, which will probably have a far-reaching effect 
on the course of the war, and have already shown that the Allies 
in the West are able to capture any position, however strong by 
nature or by art, even under the most disadvantageous climatic 
conditions. In Macedonia an unfortunate diversion, which 
might easily have been disastrous, has been attended with greater 
success than we had any right to expect, owing to the capture of 
Monastir, the deposition of King Constantine, and the intervention 
of Greece. In Egypt the Sinai railway enabled us, in the winter, 
to establish ourselves at El Arish, a position which is vital to 
the defence of Egypt as it ensures the control of the whole 
Sinai Peninsula and denies to the enemy the only water- 
bearing area for a base of operations against that country; we 
have since pushed on to the walls of Gaza and are now menacing 
the Turkish position in Palestine. In Mesopotamia General 
Maude captured Bagdad in March and has since secured the 
whole of the surrounding country and completed the rout of the 
6th Turkish Army. These remarkable results have been gained 
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without the help of the Russians, on whose assistance we were 
relying. It needs little imagination to picture what the results 
of this strategy might already have been, both in Europe and 
Asia, had the Russian Revolution not led to the temporary eclipse 
of that Power. It is not unduly optimistic to say that we should 
in all probability have had a victorious peace this year. 

In all this the co-ordination of effort towards one clearly defined 
purpose is apparent, the guiding principle being the concentration 
of force in the main theatre of war, while restricted réles are 
assigned to the forces in the minor theatres, every one of these 
operations playing a definite part in achieving the end in view. 
It has not been within Sir W. Robertson’s power to reverse 
altogether the mistaken course taken by our strategy in the first 
year of the war, but every possible means has been taken to 
reduce these disadvantages to the minimum. In all his dis- 
positions not a single mistake has been made in the course of the 
twenty months he has held the reins; the difficulties of every 
project and the measures necessary to overcome them have been 
accurately gauged, no detail has been overlooked, nothing has 
been left to chance, every contingency has been provided for in 
advance. Perhaps the most important feature of his work has 
been his influence in ensuring unity of purpose and of effort 
between all the Allies, a task which has required great tact, 
insight, and firmness. 

The above has not been written in order to give Sir W. 
Robertson a “ puff” in the Press, but because, in the anxious 
times which lie ahead of us, it is very necessary that he should be 
assured of the confidence and support of the public. He has to 
carry a greater burden than any other man in this or probably 
any Allied country. He is responsible for the supreme direction 
of a war in which British troops are operating in five different 
and widely separated theatres. He has to co-ordinate all these 
operations with those of our Allies; and as the share of the 
British Empire in the war increases so his load becomes heavier. 
To add to all his anxieties has come the temporary collapse of 
Russia, on which the success of many of our future plans must 
have depended. His public utterances display absolute confidence 
in ultimate victory, but at the same time a realization that it can 
only be won by the sternest test of endurance, by patience, 
determination, trust in and sympathy with the people on the 
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part of the Government, and by the unswerving pursuit of a sound 
military policy. ‘here are certain persons who are accustomed 
to represent our principal soldiers and sailors as demigods, 
while others as frequently belittle them by suggesting that 
they are hidebound, prejudiced, and incapable of seeing more 
than one side of a question. Among this last class is the 
amateur strategist, who always knows of a short cut to victory 
in some remote part of the world, and inveighs against 
the narrow-mindedness of the military hierarchy. Now, our 
soldiers and sailors are neither demigods nor idiots, but just 
plain ordinary men who have spent their lives in the study of 
every aspect of war, and who have trained themselves expressly 
for the ordeal we are now passing through. This cannot be said. 
of any other class of men; it should, of course, be true of our 
statesmen, but, unfortunately, is not. Our naval and military 
chiefs are placed in a position of fearful responsibility ; on their 
decisions depend, not only the lives of thousands, but the fate of 
their country—nay, more in this war, the fate of civilization. 
The politician can commit blunder after blunder with impunity ; 
no such latitude is allowed to the soldier. He is perfectly conscious 
that he will have to bear the whole blame of any miscalculation, 
that the very politicians who talk most glibly of legitimate gambles 
would be the first to sacrifice him if he committed one false move. 
Now it is not fair to place this burden upon any man unless he 
is assured of the loyalty and trust of Government and people. 
It is impossible for us who are not behind the scenes to know 
whether this support is forthcoming from the present War Cabinet, 
but there are reasons for entertaining doubts. In the first place, 
our Ministers are more ignorant of war than those of any other 
nation, because the latter have in most cases served in the army 
and are acquainted with the elements of the military profession. 
In the second place, the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Commissions 
have shed a glaring light on the kind of difficulties soldiers have to 
contend with in dealing with politicians: the intense desire of 
the latter for a military success, no matter where so long as it 
will favour the political situation at home; the pressure that is 
brought to bear on Generals “to do something,” to show some 
result—for choice, the capture of some geographical point, always 
the snare of the civilian. Thirdly, history shows clearly that in 
every war our commanders have had the greatest difficulty in 
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persuading the Government to adhere to a sound, well-conceived 
military policy. In every great war we have succeeded by a 
policy aimed at gradually wearing out our adversary, and the 
most striking example of this is our struggle against Napoleon. 
There were plenty of “ gambles ” in that war which resulted in 
disaster. Our final victory lay in steadily supporting Wellington’s 
army in the Peninsula in spite of every set-back and discourage- 
ment. The difficulty Wellington had in persuading Ministers to 
adhere to this policy was enormous. What is equally remarkable 
is the fact that the Ministers who at last realized the necessity 
and brought the war to a victorious conclusion were not geniuses 
or great orators, but simply men of common sense, courage, and 
disinterestedness. The country does not ask the War Cabinet 
for any more brilliant qualities than these, and just as the Percevals 
and the Liverpools trusted Wellington, so we want the Lloyd 
Georges and the Curzons to trust Sir W. Robertson and Sir Douglas 
Haig. The fourth cause for doubt as to the attitude of the 
Government is the inherent jealousy of the politician for the 
soldier. In peace-time the former fills the public eye, and he 
cannot bring himself to take a back seat in war. In periods of 
great national emergency, however, the country does not look 
to the politician to save it. They are not indispensable ; Govern- 
ments come and go— they have their day and cease to be.” It 
is true that in the past we have had a Chatham, but our political 
system no longer turns out men of that calibre, and all we ask 
of our present-day statesmen is that they will stand aside and 
let the soldiers do the work. It is not their mission to conduct 
war, but to prepare for peace, a mission which is of almost equal 
importance and will earn no less gratitude from the nation if 
carried out with a view to the national and not to Party benefit. 
It must, however, be recognized that there is only one means 
of ensuring that the soldiers shall be left unhampered in the 
conduct of the war—that is, that the country shall realize that 
these men are human and fallible, that an immense responsibility 
rests upon them, and that victory depends on enabling them to bear 
it. To this end we must insist on their being given a free hand 
in all matters connected with the direction of our strategy. And 
further, they have a right to demand through good and evil report, 
in all vicissitudes and anxieties, even in occasional failure, the 
confidence and sympathy of the community. Ts Eprror 
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Tue thesis of my earlier book, The Germans in England,* was that 
from the time of the Angevins to the time of the Tudors the 
struggle against the economic tyranny of the Hanseatic League 
furnished a master-key to English history. And I called this 
League German because in fact it was German. German it 
called itself and German it was called by its contemporaries. 
When the critics rebuked me for calling it German, I quoted in 
these pages from a score of charters and State documents in 
which it was so described. 

Yet the critics are not satisfied. Thus, for example, the Times 
reviewer f : 

The readers of his earlier work had had considerable difficulty in knowing precisely 
what he meant by “the Germans.” ... His language is still somewhat uncertain. 
He refers to “‘ the Hanseatic and Imperial trade system,” as if all the mighty Hapsburg 
Empire with its dominions stretching over half the known world was concerned in 
the plot. 

Reviewers are an omniscient race; but this reviewer knows 
more of the League than the League itself. For the League called 
itself, not only German, but Imperial—“ the Society of German 
Merchants of the Holy Roman Empire”; it bore the Imperial 
eagle on its coat of arms, and was accustomed to seek the protec- 
tion of the Emperor in its foreign relations. The famous Augsburg 
Decree of Rudolph the Second speaks of the League as an Imperial 
trade organization, and Queen Elizabeth’s reply describes it as 
“the allied towns of the Dutch [deutsch] Hanse in Germany,” 
and again, “the said Hanse towns situate in the Empire.” In 
the reign of Queen Mary the League sent an Embassy to England 
composed of three representatives of Liibeck, three of Cologne, 
two of Bremen, three of Hamburg, and two of Danzig; and the 
Emperor Charles V refers to this Embassy as “ the men of Cologne 
and the other towns our subjects of the Empire.” 

How then shall I put it? The Hanseatic League was a 
trade organization situate in the German part of the Hapsburg 

* The Germans in England, by Ian D. Colvin, published by the National Review, 
6s. net; followed by The Unseen Hand in English History, the National Review 
Office, 7s. 6d. net. 

t Times Literary Supplement, June 28. 
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Dominions, and its strongholds were and had always been the 
Western German cities. It existed before the Hapsburg emperors ; 
it was already strong in the time of the Hohenstaufens ; but it 
was always German and Western German. It had its houses in 
Bergen, London, Bruges, Antwerp, Lisbon, Venice, and Novgorod ; 
but these towns were not Hanseatic towns. They were never 
members of the League. No authority on the subject has 
ever suggested that they were anything but kontors—places to 
be dominated and exploited by the Hanseatic League but 
never admitted to the fellowship. The League had its German 
garrison in London as in other English towns; it had its 
fortified wharf and warehouse; it held also a gate of the city ; 
but London was never represented at the Liibeck Parliament of 
the League, no more than Shanghai is represented in our House 
of Commons. 

But why all this punctilio? Why this anxiety to prove that 
the Hanseatic League was not German, and that German com- 
merce never dominated England ? Is it because it disturbs what 
might be called the school-book view of English history, the view 
derived from those Whig historians who have so long and so 
supinely reigned over the realm of public opinion? And is 
English history a closed book which must never be opened except 
by those who are prepared to accept the doctrines of the orthodox ? 
What is the orthodox view, which we find in Freeman, in Mackin- 
tosh, in Gardiner, in Macaulay, and in Acton? It is a preoccupa- 
tion in two subjects. The Englishman is taken to be an animal 
who is perpetually fighting about his Constitution and about his 
religion. The heroes of the story are generally those who take 
the Low Church or Nonconformist side of the fight in religion and 
the Whig or Liberal side in politics. It is assumed that these 
two motives dominate English history, and that the Englishman 
is always and all the time rightly struggling to be free from some 
domestic tyranny in Church or State. As to foreign policy, 
France and Spain are the “natural enemy ” and Germany the 
“natural ally,” and the cause of quarrel is religion, liberty, 
“balance of power,” or some vexed and obscure quarrel over 
territorial or dynastic titles. The Englishman takes only a 
distant and secondary interest in questions of existence. Other 
animals “a to live ; the Englishman in order that he or somebody 
else shall be free. Liberty takes the place of daily food upon his 
table, and although he goes to church at the most one day in 
seven, he fights about religion the rest of the week. He may 
have a trade, but it is never mentioned, and the last way of finding 
his motive is to look for his interest. To suggest that any English- 
man ever fought about any material object is a heresy so grave 
that it is a crime even to refer to it. Indeed, it is heretical to 
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regard material interest as a human motive at all. Thus, for 
example, our Times reviewer : 


We should be sorry to lay too much stress upon individual sentences in this volume, 
but . . . there are expressions which seem to imply that this war is at bottom a mere 
matter of economic rivalry inevitable while human nature remains what it has been. 
Probably, however, Mr. Colvin does not mean what some of his sentences seem to 
convey. 


Charitable reviewer! Bad as he thinks me, he cannot believe 
I am so bad as all that ! 

And yet as it is undeniable that I regard the national interest 
as important, and as it is too clear that I regard trade as a factor 
in history, a doubt is bound to force itself even upon his charitable 
mind. He does not actually say I am German, but he goes near 
it: “Mr. Colvin is . . . too much in the grip of the Germans.” 
And this is the view, not only of the Times critic, but of several 
others. They all say in different language the same thing— 
“ He is too much in the grip of the Germans.” * 

And thus we might even come to this remarkable paradox— 
that Mr. Colvin is more German than the Hanseatic League! 

Why is he accused of being German? Because he believes in 
organization and in protection, because he is an advocate of a 
strong and efficient Government following a national policy and 
founded on the national interest. Therefore he isa German. Is 
efficiency, is organization, is protection of industry, is loyalty 
to the national interest, is national strength—are all these a 
German monopoly ? It would be a sad look-out for the rest of 
the world if they were. 

But I console myself with remembering that England was 
organized, protected, efficient, and strong before the Second 
German Empire existed. What does Friedrich List say of the 
England before 1840? He praises our policy of Protection, our 
trade organization, the mutual support of Government and 
industry, the intelligence and vigour of our commercial policy, 
the thrift and skill of our workmen, the productive power of our 
agriculture. All these qualities—which are now thought to be 
German, List praised as British. And no doubt in his day List 


* The Atheneum, now I understand a Rowntree paper, is even more emphatic. 
“Mr. Colvin,” it says, “is almost the complete Prussian. His ideas are drawn, not 
from Britain, but from Berlin. Did we call him a Prussian? We apologize to our 
Junker enemies, The faithful followers of Prussian autocracy have more of idealism 
in them,” etc. etc. I certainly fall short of the chocolate idealism, so beautifully 
expressed in the Daily News on the eve of war—that we should remain neutral in order 
to trade with both belligerents. My humbler standard will be found on p. 161 of my 
new book: ‘“ Interest alone should dictate the lines of a national policy ; but. honour 
must observe its fulfilment. For honour is the higher interest of a country. Upon its 
honour depends the trust of its neighbours and the spirit of its subjects.” I leave my 
readers to judge if this is the standard of “ the complete Prussian.” 
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was accused by his German reviewers of being “‘ too much in the 
grip of the English.” 

Certainly he was much abused by the German Press: “ An 
innumerable army,” List tells us, “‘ of correspondents and leader- 
writers frem Hamburg and Bremen, from Leipzig and Frankfort, 
appeared in the field to condemn the unreasonable desires of the 
German manufacturers for a uniform protective duty, and to 
abuse their adviser in harsh and scornful terms, such as that he 
was ignorant of the first principles of political economy as held 
by the most scientific authorities, or else had not brains enough to 
comprehend them. The work of these advocates of the interests 
of England was rendered all the easier by the fact that popular 
theory and the opinion of German learned men were on their 
side.” 

List’s explanation of these attacks was that his critics were 
bribed by an “ English Ministry not accustomed to spare their 
Secret Service money where it is useful to their commercial 
interests.” List was uncharitable. He should have found the 
true explanation in the fact that the book-reviewer naturally 
favours Free Trade for two reasons: (1) the critic does not suffer 
from foreign competition—he is naturally protected by his very 
obscurity ; (2) literary criticism being a sweated industry, like 
chain-making, the critic fears that a tariff may put him on the 
wrong side of the margin of subsistence. I can speak on this 
trade from personal experience, and I found that the difference 
between starvation and a living wage in literary criticism depends 
on whether you read the books you review. If you do not read 
your books you can make a bare living, because you can write 
your reviews at the rate of about two to the hour. If, however, 
you read your books you must starve, because your rate of 
production is so much reduced. It is a standard example of the 
tule well known to economists, that low wages make for bad 
workmanship. 

The charge of being a German is founded on nothing more 
substantial than a belief in the doctrine that we should not 
be above learning from an enemy. But that, surely, is wise 
advice—so wise that it has passed into a proverb. A Turkish 
officer’s notebook recently found in Mesopotamia had this maxim 
written on the fly-leaf: ‘‘ Although your enemy may look like 
an ant, lay your plans as if he were an elephant.” Respect your 
enemy: always be ready to learn from him—this surely is 
traditional wisdom. 

Let us see how it is taught in our own history. The Hanseatic 
League controlled English commerce by its organization, its 
navigation laws, its banking system. The Hanseatic merchants 
were bound by oath to help one another ; they were forbidden to 
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marry foreign women or hold property abroad ; they had their law 
of Hanse goods on Hanse ships ; and they lent money to foreign 
Governments as a means of acquiring power in foreign States. 
Our English Merchant Adventurers imitated them in every par- 
ticular. They formed a league of English cities; they bound 
themselves by an oath; they forbade their members to marry 
foreigners or hold real property abroad ; they had their navigation 
laws ; and they lent money to Queen Elizabeth. They took a 
lesson from the enemy and they beat the enemy.* 

The Germans were fairly beaten at their own game—so com- 
pletely beaten that Hamburg became to England what London 
had been to Germany, and German monarchs became the pen- 
sioners and dependents of English merchants, just as English 
monarchs had been the pensioners and dependents of the Hanseatic 
League. “In the period from 1670 to 1750,” says Schmoller, 
“the bitterest lamentations were heard in Germany about this 
commercial dependence.” And the Zollverein was established in 
imitation of the protective union of the British Empire. “ There 
is but one way out of it,” the Germans exclaimed, according to 
Schmoller, ‘“‘ we must do what Holland, land, and France 
have done before us; we must exclude the foreign wares; we 
must once more become masters in our own house. . . those 
who would not be hammer would assuredly be anvil.” 

The Germans were not ashamed to learn from the enemy, 
England. List, the father of the modern German commercial 
system, hated England, yet he studied the British mercantile 
policy and gave to Germany its secrets. He spoke of England— 
the England of Protection—as “a world’s metropolis which 
supplies all nations with manufactured goods .. . a treasure- 
house of all great capitals—a banking establishment for all nations, 
which controls the circulating medium of the whole world, and 
by loans and the receipt of interest makes all the peoples of the 
earth her tributaries . . . an example and pattern to all nations—in 
internal and in foreign policy, as well as in great inventions and 
enterprises of every kind, in perfecting industrial processes and 
means of transport.” The Germans no doubt first accused List of 
being “in the grip of the English,” but in the end they followed 
his advice. 

They united Germany by a protective tariff; they sent shoals 
of German economists and students to England to study our 
industry and our commerce. These German pilgrims were sub- 


* “How abominable that such a Company [the Merchant Adventurers] could 
suppress the Hanse, considering that at other times a few Hanse towns have kept the 
whole kingdom of England under their thumbs.”—The German Alderman in London 
to the Senate of Liibeck, quoted in Sartorius, Geschichte des Hansichen Bundes, vol. iii, 
pp. 393-394, 
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sidized with money collected in Germany. They worked here on 
less than a critic gets for assassinating an author. They were 
praised by our British Gradgrinds for their frugality and thrift. 
They returned to Germany with the secrets of our industry and 
commerce in their portmanteaux and in their heads. German 
workmen copied the methods of British workmen ; German trades 
organized themselves as British trades had been organized ; 
German manufactures and German agriculture came to some such 
understanding as prevailed in England in the time of Walpole and 
the two Pitts ; they agreed to protect themselves and each other ; 
the State worked in harmony with both, as the Government of 
the two Pitts had worked in harmony with the British producer ; 
and while Germany was thus copying the methods by which we 
had grown great, we were abandoning them. So it was by 
imitation of ened that Germany again grew great and was 
rapidly overhauling England when war was declared. 

In many branches of industry she had even passed England. 
There was not a single English bank in Germany, but the German 
banks had invaded London. In the basic industry of steel 
Germany’s production was twice as great as ours. In other metals 
Germany had almost a monopoly. In sugar her beet had driven 
our cane out of the market. Her agriculture was far more produc- 
tive than ours. The German exports to the United Kingdom 
were in value about double our exports to Germany. Germany 
had once more become the hammer and we had once more become 
the anvil. ; 

Such is the story told in my two books, The Germans in England 
and The Unseen Hand in English History. It is the story of a 
perpetual struggle, a continual exploitation. First the Germans 
established their supremacy in England : English heroes—Simon de 
Montfort, Warwick the King-maker—led national revolts against 
them, and were defeated and slain. But the English organized 
themselves on German lines and broke the German yoke. Then 
came the English struggle with Holland—a mere detached frag- 
ment of the old German Empire—for the empire of the seas. 
Holland embraced a Free-Trade policy, betrayed her industries 
for the sake of her banking and carrying trade—and in the end 
lost all. France imitated England and established her industries 
and marine on a basis of Protection. But the statesmen of 
Louis XVI listened to the voice of Quesnay and his fellow-philo- 
sophers, and the cause of French production was betrayed by the 
Eden Treaty. The French Revolution followed, and Napoleon, 
all too late, endeavoured to re-establish French industry on a basis 
of prohibition. 

Lastly came the rise of the new Germany and the new America, 
both basing themselves on a protective union and the organization 
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of industries, in imitation of the British system. And the British 
Empire, at the very time when her new competitors were rising 
to power, threw aside her armour of protection and, foolishly 
scornful, stepped naked into the ring. 

Such is the story unfolded in these two books. It is not a new 
story ; parts of it at least have been told by many writers—French, 
German, and English. The late Mr. J. W. Welsford, that unrecog- 
nized genius who died with his work half done, left the secret opened. 
in his two books, The Strength of Nations and The Strength of 
England. That great English scholar, Dr. Cunningham, following 
in the footsteps of Anderson and Macpherson, has left nothing 
ungleaned of the facts of our economic story. Sartorius and 
Lappenberg, List, Schanz, and Schmoller explored English history 
for the knowledge which their countrymen were eager to utilize. 
Therefore the story is not new, and it would be a fair criticism of 
my books that they are mere compilations from other authors. 
But it is not fair criticism to say that a Briton is in “ the grip of 
the Germans” because he is willing to learn from an enemy, 
the more especially as that enemy began by learning from us 
and succeeded by improving upon our methods. 

There is another point of attack, the point of morality. It 
is “unchristian” and “German” to desire that our country 
should defend itself by Protection, and should prepare for an 
economic strife when the war is over. The Christian plan, or 
so it is argued, is to throw open our markets to foreign competitors 
and to follow Free Trade even although they may follow Protection. 

This is the argument of the Disarmament School transferred 
to economics. It is the argument of renunciation and of suicide. 
Let those preach it who literally follow the precept of giving all 
their goods to feed the poor, who turn the other cheek when they 
are smitten, and who give their coat also when their cloak is taken. 
When our politicians follow such precepts of idealism in their 
private life they will have some title to practise unselfish-’ 
ness in public affairs. But until then we shall be wise to 
refuse to applaud idealists who are content to give away the 
property and the lives of others and to practise the doctrines of 
the early Christians at the expense, not of themselves, but of the 
nation. It is such idealists who provoke war, for they tempt the 
predatory instinct in other nations by inducing weakness in their: 
own. After all, the livelihood of the people of this kingdom 
depends on the wealth of an Empire which was not acquired by 
practising renunciation, but by hard fighting and a healthy national 
instinct of self-preservation. If we are now to renounce all we 
have won, we must be prepared to return to a state in which these 
islands will have to live by their own on means insufficient to 
support half their present population. Worse than that, we must 
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be prepared to lose our freedom, since oppression and slavery are 
the lot of the weak. We must sink back to the position of being 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for other nations. There is 


no middle course : we must either continue the economic national > 


struggle or give up our possessions and our place in the world. 
Life is a struggle and an exploitation: peace comes only with 
death. Those who dare not face this truth dare not face life. 
“Those who will not be hammer must assuredly be anvil.” The 
history of England is the history of every organism, a ner 
for existence—carried on collectively and only half-consciously, 
yet guiding its upward destinies through a thousand years. If 
we are to continue this upward course we must continue to 
struggle: if we accept the advice of the broken-hearted, the 
mean-spirited, the despairing, then we must accept also decay 
and look forward to extinction. 
Ian D. CoLvin 
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THE BRITANNIC COMMONWEALTH 


The Imperial] War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of the constitu- 
tional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too important and intricate 
a subject to be dealt with during the war, and that it should form the subject of a 
special Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessation 
of hostilities. 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that any such 
readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an 
important portion of the same, should recognize the right of the Dominions and India 
to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide 
effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, as 
the several Governments may determine. (Resolution No. IX, April 16, with the 
writer’s italics.) 


In the April number of this Review I was allowed to convey a 
warning against the fashionable idea that the Imperial Conference, 
then about to meet, was likely to take some important step in 
the direction of Imperial Federation, for which the ground had 
been carefully prepared in London. As I pointed out, English 
Imperialists had entertained precisely the same sanguine expecta- 
tion when the Imperial Conference met in 1902, on the top of 
the Empire rally m the South African War. Their hopes were 
disappointed then because they had misjudged the nature of the 
impulse which had brought Canada and Australasia into the war. 
4 The desire for closer and permanent union of the Empire was 
common ground. But in the Dominions it was autonomist, 
idealizing voluntary co-operation by means of conference and 
conce action ; whereas in Britain it was centralist, idealizing 
majority rule by means of a central Parliament.” So history 
repeats herself. But until the belated arrival of General Smuts 
there was found no Empire statesman combining insight with 
courage to challenge the prevailing mood by telling the leaders 
of British opinion that Imperial Federation was a mistaken 
conception. 

The decision of the Imperial Conference is embodied in the 
capital Resolution quoted above, which was moved by the 
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Canadian Premier, Sir Robert Borden, after private consultation 
with the others, and passed unanimously. Speaking in support 
of it, General Smuts declared : 

One theory, one proposed solution of our future constitutional relations is negatived 
by this Resolution . . . and that is the Federal solution. The idea of a future Imperial 
Parliament and a future Imperial Exeoutive is negatived by implication by the terms 
of this resolution. 


That interpretation by itself is decisive; because federal 
union is impossible if any one of the great Dominions will not 
have it. But General Smuts, differing from some other statesmen 
who have resisted the centralist policy, has put forward an alterna- 
tive plan to satisfy the instinct for union of the Britannic peoples. 
Not only in the Conference chamber, but in a series of striking 
speeches outside, he has sketched the framework of what he calls 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.* He bids us realize that 
the British Empire, as seen in the present war, is not a single 
State at all, but a “system of States, a community of nations,” 
and “not a stationary system, but a dynamic system, evolving 
all the time towards new destinies.”’ So profound is the national 
diversity of communities so widely sundered by the sea that, he 
is convinced, unified government in any degree could only prove 
disastrous. ‘“‘ You do not want to standardize the nations of 
the British Empire. - You want to develop them into greater 
nationhood.’ Already the Empire is seen to be the only “ league 
of nations” that has worked successfully ; and as a league of 
free nation-States it should be allowed todevelop. Its appropriate 
organization can only be built up gradually by new experiment, 
and not by seeking precedents from the history of federalism. 
Two institutions, General Smuts suggests, of obvious utility, 
exist already—namely, the Crown, a is common to all the 
nation-States, and the Imperial Conference as their embryo organ 
of consultation and concerted action. How to develop the latter 
is the immediate constitutional problem, as indicated by the 
terms of the Resolution. 

This conception of the future of the Empire is no longer novel, 
having long since been formulated and even explored in some 
detail by the present writer.t| It was always implicit in the 
evolution of the Imperial Conference, which has been shaped in 

* He intimated that a better title is needed. As regards the adjective, apart from 
the sentiment of the Dominion peoples, “ British” has long been disputed by Scots and 
Irish. Why not “ Britannic,” especially if, as General Smuts holds, one of the enabling 
conditions of the commonwealth is the institution which is already kn@wn officially 
as His Britannic Majesty ? 

¢ Particularly in The Britannic Question (Longmans, 1913, price 1s.), in which the 
problems raised by the Resolutions of the recent Imperial Conference, including that 
of India’s position, are discussed by anticipation. 
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the main by the Dominions, though subject always to reactionary 
manipulation in the Colonial Office. But General Smuts has been 
the first among Britannic statesmen to adopt the idea definitely ; 
and, further, not as an awkward “ half-way house ” to Imperial 
Federation—which was the most that English Imperialists gene- 
rally would concede to it—but as itself the higher ideal, more 
desirable as well as more practicable than any scheme of federal 
union. If, as must be probable, the judgment of the recent 
Conference reflects the set tendency of Dominion nationalism, 
the great experiment of the Britannic Commonwealth as a perma- 
nent alliance of nation-States is really to be tried. To those who 
cherish the ideal of a world-wide league of nations the Britannic 
Commonwealth should stand always as the great exemplar; an 
actual working model of what is attainable under the most favour- 
able conditions, including a certain community of tradition, 
language, social ideas, and political institutions which would be 


lacking in any wider group. 
From the standpoint of the Dominions the principal question 
is that of how to effect ‘“‘ continuous consultation”; in other 


words, how to convert the Imperial Conference from an inter- 
mittent to a continuous institution. There is no need to compli- 
cate the matter by playing with the misleading distinction between 
the old Imperial Conference and the new “ Imperial Cabinet ”’ ; 
the latter being really, as I showed in the previous article, identical 
in all essentials with the former. Mr. Lloyd George’s official 
suggestion that the Conference should meet annually is neither 
adequate nor new. It was first put forward some years ago by 
the Australian Government. But other Dominion Governments 
felt that it would be impossible to guarantee the annual and 
simultaneous attendance of the Prime Ministers or their principal 
colleagues ; and the unfortunate inability of Australia herself to 
be represented at the recent Conference is a warning of what 
might be expected in less serious times. Probably there is no 
novel plan remaining to be proposed. The most hopeful 
—though the Dominion Governments have generally shied at it 
before—seems to be the following. The Imperial Conference 
could become continuous if each , oe Government would 
appoint a responsible Minister to reside in London. At the 
present time Sir George Perley actually occupies a similar position. 
Being a responsible member of the Canadian Government he is 
qualified to sit in the Imperial Conference as required. The 
circumstance that he is also discharging the duties of High Com- 
missioner for Canada suggests that the High Commissionership 
might hereafter be absor in the larger function, with the 
provision of a permanent Under-Secretary to look after the 
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financial business of the office. By means of the cables the 
resident Ministers could keep in daily touch with their respective 
Governments oversea. But the working of the system would be 
greatly facilitated, no doubt, by more frequent visits than hitherto 
of the Dominion Premiers themselves. 

From the British standpoint the proposal raises a different 
difficulty. The intention is, as General Smuts indicated, that the 
senior Government—which would enjoy a position of “ primacy ” 
without supremacy—should continue to act executively for the 
whole Empire in all those matters, particularly Foreign Affairs, 
where unified action is necessary. But it means that in future 
the British Foreign Secretary would be executing a policy in 
behalf of a group of States, not his own State only. He and his 
Government would no longer be solely responsible for the foreign 
policy of the Empire. He might even find himself executing a 
policy to which they had only assented under pressure, for the 
sake of Britannic unity, not believing it to be the best for Britain’s 

articular interest. 85 the question arises whether the British 

overnment could any longer be held collectively responsible, 
even in theory, for the policy of the Foreign Office. Perhaps 
the Foreign Secretary ought henceforth to be appointed by the 
Government of the day for a fixed period, during which he would 
be accountable directly to the British Parliament, and removable 
only by a vote of no-confidence in him personally, without affect- 
ing the position of the Government. Whether the Dominion 
Ministers in London should have a similar constitutional position 
would be a matter for their own States to decide. Incidentally, 
such an arrangement seems calculated to promote the changes 
which so many desire in the conduct of foreign policy. General 
Smuts himself looks forward to “a simpler, and probably in the 
long run a saner and safer policy for the Empire as a whole ” ; 
and he adds: “ Naturally it will lead to greater publicity .. . 
nations in future will want to know more about the way their affairs 
are conducted.” Publicity, beginning with free parliamentary dis- 
cussion, should certainly be easier when the fate of a Government 
cannot be affected by it. But “simplicity ” of foreign policy is a 
problem with deeper roots, which will be probed later on. 

More difficult, and ultimately more vital, is the problem of 
India. At the instance, no doubt, of the Indian representatives— 
who had no status in the Imperial Conference under the constitu- 
tion which it had adopted in 1907—the following Resolution was 
unanimously poser and will certainly rank hereafter as of 
capital importance : 

That the Imperial War Conference desires to place on record its view that the 
Resolution of the Imperial Conference of April 20, 1907, should be modified to permit 
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of India being fully represented at all future Imperial Conferences, and that the neces- 
sary steps should be taken to secure the assent of the various Governments in order 
that the next Imperial Conference may be summoned and constituted accordingly. 
(Resolution No. VII, of April 13.) 


The capital Resolution of 1907 had confined the right of 
membership in the Conference to Ministers representing the 
Governments of Britain and the self-governing Dominions. By 
a clear implication, therefore, the basis of membership is national 
autonomy; and, in fact, the whole tendency of the Conference 
has conformed to that assumption. Here, then, is the dilemma 
confronting the British Government. For the purpose of the 
Imperial Conference, which is to be the organ of the Britannic 
Commonwealth, either the Government of India must be raised 
at once to that level of autonomy which the Dominions have 
already reached, or else the Dominion Governments must be 
reduced to whatever level is regarded as the limit of safety for 
the Indian Empire. What has to be realized once for all is that 
in dealing with any particular question (such as defence, tarifis, 
immigration, or anything else) the Imperial Conference cannot 
work unless each of the participant Governments has full power 
to deal with it according to its own judgment. For example, 
by the constitution of 1907 each Government has one vote, 
irrespective of the number of its representatives, the theory being 
that nation-States as such are all equal. To give a subordinate 
Government a vote would mean giving its suzerain two and 
itself none. Free and not-free cannot “ consult ” and “ concert ”’ 
as equals in the Britannic Commonwealth. But since the 
Dominions would, of course, refuse to have their liberties reduced, 
is the British Government really prepared to meet the situation 
by enfranchising the Government of India in an equal degree ? 
If not, it has leapt in the dark into a very ticklish place. 

What degree of autonomy would have to be conceded to the 
Government of India in order to equalize it with the Dominion 
Governments ? In this context autonomy may be defined simply 
as the freedom of a State Government from external control. 
Before this war the right of the Dominions to determine the 
nature and strength of their own naval or military establishments, 
to control them during peace, and to decide whether and how 
far they would participate offensively in any war, had been 
established beyond dispute. They were also admittedly free to 
settle their own policies in regard to tariffs, immigration, and 
shipping, at least up to the pomt where existing foreign treaties 
might begin to be impinged. Thus defence and all economic or 
social matters were included in the category of Dominion autonomy, 
and, consequently, of subjects in regard to which the Dominion 
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Governments could consult and concert on an equal footing with 
the British Government and each other. There remains only 
foreign affairs, which had been a more disputable territory. But 
the frequent assertion of centralist writers that the Imperial 
Conference never handled foreign affairs is contrary to fact. In 
1907 the Conference insisted upon discussing the current questions 
of the New Hebrides Convention and the Newfoundland Fisheries ; 
and in 1911 the Declaration of London, in regard to which the 
British Government themselves implicitly recognized the claim 
by pressing the Conference to a vote upon the Imperial policy. 
But whatever may have been the exact position before, the right 
of the Dominions to be consulted in matters of foreign policy as 
equals, i.e. as nation-States not less free than Britain herself to 
control their own destinies, has now been established by the 
principal Resolution of the recent Conference, which the British 
Government accepted. In short, the Britannic Commonwealth 
is to be a league of sovereign nation-States. Is the Indian Empire 
to be included in their number ? 

The question is urgent and cannot be shirked. Test cases 
are bound to arise in rapid succession. The British Government 
has promised that immediately after the war it will reopen the 
question of the Indian Cotton Duty, in hopes of restoring the 
former privilege of Lancashire in the Indian market. It is highly 
improbable that any autonomous Government of India, concerned 
primarily with Indian interests, would consent to renounce both 
the revenue from the additional import duty and its protective 
benefit to Indian industry. Again, somebody will have to decide 
what military establishments are to be maintained out of Indian 
revenues after the war. But the crucial occasion may come 
even earlier. Arising out of the Mesopotamia scandal definite 
proposals for the reform of Indian administration are, we are 
told, already under consideration. Do these proposals take the 
form of more autonomy for the Viceroy-in-Council, or more 
control from Whitehall, i.e. strengthening the India Office, which 
has been advocated in certain quarters and would run directly 
counter to the spirit of the Conference’s Resolution ? 

The worst policy, to which a temptation may exist, would 
be to take away with one hand what has been given with the 
other. During the war the official practice has been started— 
originally to push the idea of federal union—of calling the Imperial 
Conference the “ Imperial Cabinet ” when it deals with foreign 
policy and defence. Thus the happy thought might occur of 
explaining to India that the ie Conference, in which she 
is to have “ full ” membership, is not competent to deal with the 
major interests of national government, these being reserved for 
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the “ Imperial Cabinet,” which Resolution VII does not mention. 
But the subterfuge would be full of embarrassment. It would 
not withdraw the subject of tarifis from Indian autonomy, the 
recent Conference having actually again dealt with tariff policy. 
And it seems clear that the Dominion representatives themselves 
had no intention of assigning any inferior status to the Govern- 
ment of India. The principal Resolution of the Conference 
expressly couples India with the Dominions in the demand for 
an “adequate voice in foreign policy ” and “ effective arrange- 
ments ” for continuous consultation and concerted action by the 
“ several’ Governments. It is true that, whereas the Dominions 
are described as “ autonomous nations of an Imperial Common- 
wealth,” India is described only as “an important part of the 
same.” But probably this only means that the familiar word 
“nation” happened to suggest itself where “nation-State” 
would have been more appropriate. “ Nation” is apt to suggest 
a politico-racial entity, which India is not; whereas “ nation- 
State’ is politico-geographical, taking no account of tribal 
diversity. Like Canada or the South African Union, the United 
Kingdom is one nation-State, though comprising various tribes ; 
Ireland being included by force of her geographical position, 
which in this imperfect world precludes her from becoming a 
separate nation-State. Similarly India, being under one Govern- 
ment, is potentially a nation-State as soon as that Government 
becomes autonomous, although racially her manifold tribes could 
hardly be described as a nation. 

Only two ways of dealing with the situation are apparent. 
One would be to accept it frankly, and try the stupendous experi- 
ment of relinquishing all Imperial control over India, trusting 
her equally with the Dominions to preserve the Commonwealth 
by “continuous consultation ” and “ concerted action.” Surely 
the change would not necessarily be for the worse if the state 
of affairs revealed in the Mesopotamia Report is taken as the 
standard of comparison. A necessary preliminary would be to 
set up.a council at Delhi, representing (not necessarily elected 
by) the peoples of India, to serve the purpose of a Dominion 
Parliament ; after which it would only remain for the Emperor 
to appoint a Viceroy for a term of years and leave him to carry 
on in the same way as the Governor-General of a Dominion. 
But if that would be too great a plunge, the existing members 
of the Imperial Conference should think twice before taking the 
action which they have recommended to themselves by Resolu- 
tion VII. The first requisite would be that the British Govern- 
ment should make up its mind how far it really does mean to 
enfranchise the Government of India. Would it genuinely 
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concede, for example, tariffs, immigration, and shipping? The 
Government of India could be made a full member of the Con- 
ference in relation to any subjects entirely within its own control ; 
but not in relation to any subjects reserved for consideration by 
somebody else. In other words, partial membership of the 
Imperial Conference—i.e. the right of attending and voting in 
relation to certain matters only—would be another practicable 
solution of the Indian problem. 

But, after all, as General Smuts said, “the instrument of 
Government will not be the thing that matters so much as the 
spirit that actuates the whole system.” What kind of mutual 
attitude is implied in the idea of a commonwealth of nation- 
States? The utter confusion of mind prevailing in certain 
quarters is shown by the common assumption that “ inter- 
nationalism ” implies Free Trade. If so, internationalism para- 
doxically denies the nation-State, and is, therefore, opposed to 
the whole conception of a league of nation-States, which it pretends 
to favour. The first principle of a nation-State is liberty to 
mould—so far as human effort can do it—the social character 
of its own community. It follows that a league of nation-States 
must recognize and uphold the right of each of its members to 
follow a policy of National Protection, implying unfettered control 
over the importation of either goods or people. “ White Aus- 
tralia,” for example, is a perfectly legitimate national aim, what- 
ever other aspects it may present. The notion of a Britannic 
citizenship, carrying rights of travel and residence throughout 
the States, is derived from Roman history and is anti-national. 
The unit of the Britannic Commonwealth is not the citizen, but 
the nation-State; and the function of the Commonwealth is 
simply to protect and promote the development of nation-States, 
not citizenship in any form, which is the concern of the individual 
State. In dealing with the old cause of friction between India 
and the Dominions, which have tried to stop Asiatic immigration, 
the recent Imperial Conference at length hit upon the true inter- 
national principle—namely, “ reciprocity of treatment ” (Resolu- 
tion XXII). Of course this does not mean, as was commonly 
assumed in the English Press, that the Dominions are now willing 
to admit Indian settlers. What the Conference has done is to 
recognize the reciprocal right of the Government of India to restrict 
“ Huropean” immigration, if it should take the unlikely view 
that her social or economic welfare would be served thereby. 

More important than any other single factor affecting the 
success of the Britannic Commonwealth will be the spirit in 
which the partner States employ the economic liberty of action 
which they mutually guarantee. Unless the war has taught us 
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nothing, or the Unseen Hand of German corruption survives the 
struggle, Britain, like every other member, will concentrate on 
production first, fostermg industry before trade. Until industrial 
conditions, taxation, and social standards become level through- 
out the world we must expect that Protection will continue to 
be the normal policy of nation-States. But the spirit of the 
Commonwealth, again exhibited in an important Resolution 
(No. XXI) of the recent Conference, demands that when national 
interests have been duly safeguarded the members will all try to 
assist each other’s economic progress by reciprocity of treatment 
in the form of Preference. There is more in this principle than 
has been generally recognized. It seals the Commonwealth as 
an association for mutual aid in living, covering all the abiding 
interests of peace, instead of letting it appear simply as a war 
league. And the desire voiced by General Smuts for “ simplicity ” 
of foreign policy is at bottom a plea for a self-contained trade 
system. Foreign policy is always concerned chiefly with economic 
interests.* Indeed, it may be defined, in its principal aspect, 
as the attitude which a State adopts towards other States for the 
purpose of protecting or extending the economic opportunities 
of its own people. The best example of a Great Power with a 
“simple ” foreign policy has been the United States in the last 
century, when the development of the Western territories sufficed 
to absorb its economic energies, foreign trade being left in the 
main to take care of itself. The <allieal teint of British foreign 
policy in recent years was that it sought the wrong kind of oppor- 
tunities for the wrong kind of people in the wrong places; thus 
getting at loggerheads with other concession-hunting Govern- 
ments in every part of the world, and generally for the sake of 
cosmopolitan finance rather than British manufactures. To-day 
the Britannic Commonwealth, regarded as a whole, contains a 
much greater extent and variety of undeveloped natural resources 
than the United States of the last century. The “simple” policy 
which would keep it out of trouble is that which the Dominions 
have always advocated in the Imperial Conference—namely, to 
concentrate its capital and industry on the development of its 
own territory as the best market for its own products. A foreign 
policy based on that aim, reversing the tradition of Cobdenite 
England, would firmly uphold the practice of/Britannic Preference 
against every challenge; but would not stir a finger to gain 
dubious privileges for dubious people in China or Peru. — 

It is disquieting to note that nothing has yet been done in 
this country to implement the Preference Resolutions of the 


* The historical truth of this proposition is admirably demonstrated in Mr. I. D. 
Colvin’s most timely book, The Unseen Hand in English History. 
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recent Conference ; themselves following logically from the still 
unfulfilled Resolutions of the Paris Conference, which at the time 
were represented as urgent. Mr. Lloyd George has even exhumed 
“burdens on food,” showing that the era of “ ninepence for 
fourpence ” is not extinct after all; the Daily News rejoices to 
think that the United States, having joined us to make the world 
safe for national liberty, now bars our way to doing what we 
wish in our own household; Mr. Bonar Law, characteristically, 
would postpone it all until after the war, thereby giving the 
reactionaries and their foreign friends time to get together again. 
Meanwhile the Britannic Commonwealth has already shown that, 
all the prophets notwithstanding, an alliance of nation-States can 
meet the exigencies of a great war, even to the point—which the 
wider alliance of the Entente Powers has failed to reach—of 
submitting all its combatant forces to unified control. It has 
still to meet a greater strain in the arrangement of the terms of 
peace, unless the military victory of the Entente can be made 
decisive. But if it survives that supreme ordeal can it prove 
unequal to its happier responsibilities ? 
_RicHarD JEBB 
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EDWARDS'S “CANONS OF CRITICISM ” 


Pope, in a letter to Caryll, speaks of having pictures of Dryden, 
Milton, Shakespeare, etc., hung about his room, “that the constant 
remembrance of them may keep him always humble.” To what 
extent this mental antiseptic affected him when in 1721-25 he 
was editing the last-named poet is unrecorded; but it certainly 
did not in any way influence the successor and collaborator who 
“revised” his work in 1747. For humility was by no means 
one of the prominent characteristics of the Reverend and Learned 
William Warburton. Of all critics, he was certainly the most 
“robustious ” ; of all commentators, the most dogmatic and 
domineering, while his controversial language can often only be 
described as insufferably offensive. His heterogeneous erudition 
was admittedly enormous; but however well equipped as a 
fighting polemic and theologian, his literary judgment was not on 
a level with his pretensions. His conjectural emendations of 
Shakespeare are now almost universally discredited ; but even in 
his own day, when the study of Shakespeare’s text was still in 
leading-strings, there were not wanting readers independent enough 
to question the decrees of the self-constituted legislator whom his 
parasites extolled as an intellectual Colossus. One of the most 
vivacious of the objectors was Thomas Edwards, a barrister, of 
whose ironical Canons of Criticism it is now proposed to give some 
account. But in this exceptional instance there is so much more 
to be said of the work and its origin than of the writer himself, 
that it will be convenient to reverse the customary order of 
procedure and begin with the book. And this course 1s the more 
excusable because the scanty facts of Edwards’s career chiefly 
concern his closing years. 

In 1747, when—as already stated—Warburton issued his 
eight-volume edition of The Works of Shakespear, he had but 
four predecessors in the editorial field—Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
and Hanmer. First, in 1709, had come Nicholas Rowe, the 
playwright and Poet Laureate, with the earliest attempt at a 
biography. This—the standard eighteenth-century life—oppor- — 
tunely garnered much floating tradition ; but Rowe did little or 
nothing for the rectification of the text. To him, in 1725, suc- 
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ceeded. Pope, more literary, but less practically equipped in stage- 
craft and in what he contemptuously called “ the dull duty of an 
Editor.” As might be expected, his “ Preface,” full as it is of 
good things, is the most memorable part of his performance. His 
notes, however, were sharply criticized by a lesser man, Lewis 
Theobald, the typical ‘‘ Codrus” of English verse, “ distressed ” 
enough to be traditionally perpetuated in Hogarth’s “ sky-parlour,” 
yet, withal, so considerable a scholar and critic as to earn for 
himself a vindictive pre-eminence in the Dunciad as the pre- 
decessor of Colley Cibber. It was Theobald whose “lucky 
guessing ’—that “lucky guessing” which Jane Austen held has 
* always some talent in it ”’ *—by its substitution of “ a’ babbled 
of green fields ” for the old version, “ a table of green fields,” shed 
parting radiance on the lifelike death-bed of Falstaff; and this 
was by no means Theobald’s only fortunate hit. : Moreover, it is 
to Theobald’s credit that he endeavoured to interpret his author’s 
text not so much by an eighteenth-century standard as by the 
current speech——“ the obsolete and uncommon phrases ”—of that 
author’s contemporaries. Theobald was the third of Warburton’s 
predecessors. The fourth (1743-44) was Sir Thomas Hanmer of 
Mildenhall, near Newmarket, in Suffolk, a cultivated country 
gentleman, who had long been a dignified and respected Speaker 
of the House of Commons. As an editor he seems to have held 
Goldsmith’s rule that the best commentator is common sense, 
and, for the rest, to have relied on the typography of the Clarendon 
Press and the artful aid of Frank Hayman’s weedy designs, as 
translated by the “sculptures” of Gravelot. Then, at length, 
thoughtfully trumpeted beforehand in volume ix of Birch’s General 
Dictionary and The History of the Works of the Learned, came the 
announcement of “a more complete and accurate edition ” from 
the Rev. William Warburton. At the date of publication, May 
1747, Warburton had not been long married to Miss Gertrude 
Tucker, the niece of Ralph Allen of Prior Park, and had recently 
been appointed to the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, an 
office which had been procured for him by “silver-tongued ” 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield. But he was already famous 
as the author of the never-completed Divine Legation of Moses, 
and he had established himself in the affections of Pope by his 
adroit vindication of the dubious orthodoxy of the Essay on 
Man—a work which, by the way, he had formerly assailed.t As 


* Emma, chap. i. 

+ The Works of Shakespear, by Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton, in 8 vols. 8vo, pr. 
21 88s (Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1747, vol. xvii, p. 252). The title further 
professed to give the “Genuine Text” as “restored from the Blunders of the first 
Editors, and the Interpolations of the two Last.” 

t Prior’s Life of Malone, 1860, pp. 430-1. 
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a natural consequence of this new alliance, Pope’s labours on 
Shakespeare had assumed an exaggerated value in his eyes, and 
on his title-page he figured as Pope’s coadjutor. But when, in 
1747, the book at last appeared, Pope was dead. 

So also, for the matter of that, were Hanmer and Theobald, 
though, to do Warburton justice, there is no reason for supposing 
that their presence or absence on this planet would have prevented 
him from abusing them to the full of his bent. This he proceeded 
to do in his “‘ Preface.” Both of them, if we are to believe him, 
had made unwarrantable use of his material : 

The One [Theobald] was recommended to me as a poor Man; the Other [Hanmer] 
as @ poor Critic: and to each of them, at different times, I communicated a great 
number of Observations, which they managed, as they saw fit, to the Relief of their 
several Distresses. As to Mr. Theobald, who wanted Money, I allowed him to print 
what I gave him for his own Advantage: and he allowed himself in the Liberty of 
taking one Part for his own, and sequestering another for the Benefit, as I supposed, 
of some future Edition. But, as to the Oxford Editor [Hanmer], who wanted nothing 
but what he might very well be without, the Reputation of a Critic, I could not so 
easily forgive him for trafficking with my Papers without my Knowledge; and, when 
that Project fail’d, for employing a number of my Conjectures in his Edition against 
my expressed Desire not to have that Honour done unto me. 


There is more to the same effect ; but seeing that Warburton’s 
own biographer candidly confesses that “these passages contain 
much, we fear, that is disingenuous, not to say false,” * it is only 
waste of time to dissect or discuss them; and although it is 
clear that Warburton had personal relations with both Theobald 
and Hanmer, it is hopeless, at this date, to decide exactly how 
much he lent to, or borrowed from, either of them.t But—at 
the risk of anticipating—it is instructive to contrast here with 
Warburton’s malevolent and skilfully. generalized indictment of 
his forerunners, honest old Johnson’s treatment of Warburton 
himself when, eighteen years later,.Warburton, in his turn, came 
up for judgment as a Shakespeare tommentator. It is true that 
Warburton was alive when Johnson wrote, and that, with Voltaire, 
Johnson rightly recognized the obliation of “ tenderness to living 
reputation.” He also respected Warburton’s extraordinary learn- 
ing. “ The table is always full, Sir,” he said of the miscellaneous 
bill of fare provided in the Divine Legation. “He brings things 
from the north and the south and from every quarter.” And he 
also cherished a praiseworthy gratitude to Warburton for a 
commendatory word respecting some of his own tentative and 
unfriended efforts in Shakespeare criticism.{ But, although, for 
these reasons, his deliverance is perhaps a trifle laboured, espe- 

* Watson’s Life of Warburton, 1863, pp. 300-1. 

t “Such improvements as he [Warburton] introduced are mainly borrowed from 
Theobald and Hanmer” (Life of Shakespeare, by Sir Sidney Lee, 1898, p. 318). 

} Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 1745. 
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cially when compared with the weighty passages on editorial futility 
by which it is succeeded, these considerations did not prevent him 
from writing what must always be regarded as the last word on 
Warburton’s Shakespear : 

The original and predominant errour of his [Warburton’s] commentary, is acquies- 
cence in his first thoughts; that precipitation which is produced by consciousness of 
quick discernment; and that confidence which presumes to do, by surveying the 
surface, what labour only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His notes exhibit 
sometimes perverse interpretations, and: sometimes improbable conjectures; he at one 
time gives the author more profundity of meaning than the sentence admits, and at 
another discovers absurdities where the sense is plain to every other reader. But his 
emendations are likewise often happy and just; and his interpretation of obscure 
passages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes I have commonly rejected those against which the general voice of the 
publick has exclaimed, or which their own incongruity immediately condemns and 
which, I suppose, the author himself would desire to be forgotten. Of the rest, to 
part I have given the highest approbation, by inserting the offered reading in the text ; 
part I have left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though specious, and part 
I have censured without reserve, but I am sure without bitterness of malice, and, I hope, 
without wantonness of insult.* 

This impartial, restrained, and even indulgent judgment 
would probably at no time have satisfied the inordinate vanity 
of Warburton, least of all when, in 1765, he first read it in type, 
having in the interim shouldered his way through various prefer- 
ments to the Bishopric of Gloucester, and, presumably, long 
since spent the five hundred pounds (more than Johnson or Pope 
received) which he had extracted from Tonson for the copyright. 
With commendable prudence, he said nothing in public; but he 
grumbled in writing to his henchman Hurd and another corre- 
spondent about the “ folly ” and “ malignity ”’ of ‘‘ this Johnson ” 
who had ventured to question his authority as a Shakespeare 
commentator. Of course, by this time, Johnson’s praise or 
dispraise could matter little to Warburton, whose “ chimerical 
conceits ’’ (the phrase is Malone’s) had already been sufficiently 
exposed by several lesser men. One of these was Dr. Zachary 
Grey, the superabundant notes to whose edition of Butler’s 
Hudibras Warburton had characterized as an “ execrable heap 
of nonsense,” though he himself had contributed to them. 
Another was John Upton, later the editor of Spenser, who, with 
special reference to Warburton, put forth a series of Observations 
on Shakespeare. But the most memorable of the group was 
Thomas Edwards, to whom we owe The Canons of Criticism. 

Although there is a legend that Edwards had once met 
Warburton in Allen’s library at Prior Park, and had successfully 
confuted him (before his wife) about a passage from a Greek 
author, in which Warburton had manifestly relied on a French 
translation, there is no ground for supposing that Edwards was 


* Johnson’s Works, 1810, ii, pp. 177-8. 
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actuated by any hostile feeling. In fact, long after the Canons 
had appeared, he wrote that he did not know Warburton per- 
sonally, which, even if there were not other discrepancies, would 
be fatal to the story. Edwards was not a professed critic, indeed, 
as far as we are aware ; though “liberally educated,” he had never 
been either at a public school or a university. But he was a 
natural scholar, devoted in particular to Spenser, Milton, and 
Shakespeare, whom he had studied in order to comprehend their 
meaning rather than to write about them. Warburton’s fantastic 
and needless variations honestly roused in him that righteous 
indignation—the “noble anger” of King Lear—which Bishop 
Butler has declared to be “not only innocent, but a generous 
movement of mind.” And Warburton, in his full-blown arro- 
gance, had afforded him an excellent opportunity for retort— 
nay, had even indicated the very form it should take. He had 
once intended—his “ Preface” loftily announced—to have given 
his readers “‘a body of Canons, for literal Criticism,” drawn out in 
form; as well such as concern the art in general as those that 
arise from the nature and circumstances of the author’s works 
in particular; but these uses—he complacently added—might 
be well supplied by what he had occasionally said on the subject 
in the course of his remarks. He had also designed to give “a 
general alphabetic Glossary” of peculiar terms; but as those 
were explained in their proper places, there seemed the less 
occasion for such an “ Index.’ There could be no more inviting 
provocation to the profane than this pronouncement, and Edwards 
immediately availed himself of it. He forthwith set to work to 
frame a burlesque code of Canons, deduced directly from 
Warburton’s notes, with illustrations drawn from that writer’s 
emendations. To these he subjoined a Glossary based—of course 
from his own point of view—on Warburton’s indications. His 
essay, first issued in April 1748, by Cooper of Paternoster Row, 
as a shilling pamphlet,* was advertised as a Supplement to Mr. 
Warburton’s Edition of Shakespear, “ collected from the Notes 
in that celebrated Work, and proper to be bound up with it ”— 
the authorship being ascribed to a “‘ Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn.” 
Later issues changed the title to The Canons of Criticism and 
Glossary, etc. In the sixth and enlarged edition, dated 1758, is 
to be found the following extremely appropriate (if slightly 
adapted) motto from Addison’s fortieth Freeholder: “ There is 
not a more melancholy Object in the Learned World, than a 
Man who has written himself down. . . . In this Case . . . one 
could wish that his Friends and Relations would keep him from 


* Genileman’s Magazine for April 1748 (vol. xviii, p. 192). The date satisfactorily 
disposes of the allegation that Edwards had hindered the sale of Warburton’s book, 
since that book had appeared a twelvemonth earlier (Canons of Criticism, 1758, p. 14). 
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the Use of Pen, Ink and Paper if he is not to be reclaimed by 
any other Methods. ” * 

To reprint the twenty-five Canons which Edwards prefixed to 
his pamphlet would be superfluous, as they are all much on the 
same lines; but a few may be reproduced as specimens. No. I 
TunNs : 

A Professed Critic has a right to declare that his Author wrote whatever He thinks 
he ought to have written; with as much positiveness, as if He had been at his Elbow. 

No. II. He has a right to alter any passage which He does not understand. 

No. IV. Where he does not like an expression, and yet cannot mend it; He may 
abuse his Author for it. 

No. V. Or He may condemn it, as a foolish interpolation. 

No. VII. He may find out obsolete words, or coin new ones ; and put them in the 
place of such, as He does not like, or does not understand. 

No. IX. He may interpret his Author so; as to make him mean directly contrary 
to what He says. 


These are some only of the Canons, but a small harvest will 
suffice. To borrow the memorable words of Captain Cuttle’s 
oracular friend: “'The bearing of these observations lays in the 
application on them” rather than in any gnomic neatness they 
possess; and this application Edwards goes on to supply with 
considerable gusto. In this respect one may draw on him more 
liberally. Some of the examples he adduces are certainly marvels 
of editorial ineptitude. Thus when Othello (Act III, sc. iti) 
speaks of “ the ear-piercing fife *’ (now almost as ancient a friend 
as the journalistic “ welkin ”), Warburton would substitute “ th’ 
fear-’spersing fife,” on the inexplicable ground that “ piercing the 
ear is not an effect on the hearers.” His own ear must have been 
lamentably at fault since, in another place, he proposes to read, 
for the “ Whoso draws a sword, ’tis present death ” of 1 Henry VI, 
Act III, sc. iv, the unspeakable “ Whoso draws a sword 1’ th’ 
presence *t’s death ’—a line which, if we fail to follow Edwards 
in thinking that it seems “ penned for Cadmus when in the state 
of a serpent,” certainly proves that the “‘ Professed Critic,” with 
the modern parodist, liked : 


to dock the smaller parts o’ speech, 
As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur. 


Another entirely superfluous alteration is where the Fool in 
King Lear says (Act III; sc. ii): “Tl speak a prophecy, or e’er 
I go.” This Warburton, on the ridiculous pretence that “ or e’er 
I go is not English,” amends into: “ I'll speak a proph’cy, or two, 
eer I go.” It is not necessary, at present, to give, as Edwards 
does, and mostly from the Bible, a page of illustrations defending 
the use of the locution “or e’er.” It may, however, be urged, 


* Here Addison seems to be echoing a well-known saying of Bentley. 
t Calverley’s Fly Leaves, 2nd ed., 1872, p. 113. 
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perhaps not unreasonably, that Warburton’s emendations are more 
than a hundred and fifty years old; and that he wrote before 
Bartlett’s and Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s indispensable Concordances, 
to say nothing of the glossaries of Dyce and his successors.* And 
there is something, too, in Warburton’s complaint to a sympathetic 
friend that “to discover the corruption in an author’s text, and 
by a happy sagacity to restore it to sense, is no easy task: and 
when the discovery is made, then to cavil at the conjecture, to 
propose an equivalent, and defend nonsense, by producing out of 
the thick darkness it occasions, a weak and faint glimmering of 
sense . . . is the easiest, as well as dullest, of all literary efforts.” + 
That is so, unquestionably, when, in both cases, the result is naught. 
But who would seek to better “a’ babbled of green fields ” ? 
Here, in truth, the critic is “ on a level with the author.” But 
where is the “happy sagacity ”—the curiosa felicitas—of War- 
burton’s “enlard”’ for “enlarge” ¢ in the “and doth enlarge 
his rising” (2 Henry IV, Act I, sc. i), a perfectly legitimate 
alternative for “increase his army.” Or where again is the 
necessity for converting “denier” into “ taniére” in “ My duke- 
dom to a beggarly denier” (Richard III, Act I, sc. ii)—odds, it 
may be noted in passing, as intelligibly extreme as the eighteenth- 
century “ All Lombard Street to a China orange.” “ Denier” is 
the twelfth part of a sow; but “ taniére,” even if, as Warburton 
says, it may be taken to mean “a hut or cave” (which is by no 
means its ordinary signification), is surely a suggestion so far- 
fetched as scarcely to be worth the carriage back. But perhaps 
the most astounding of Warburton’s amendments is his correction 
of the much-discussed couplet in Amiens’ song (As You Luke It, 
Act II, sc. vii) : 


Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen. 


Warburton holds that “ Without doubt Shakespeare wrote ‘ Because 
thou art not sheen’ ” (obsolete for “striking, shining.”) This 
is more than “midsummer madness,” it is sheer academic 
amentia,§ and instead of making matters clear, serves solely to 
obscure what is obvious. 

These illustrations might easily be extended by going farther 
afield. But, at this time of the day, it is not necessary to prove 
Warburton’s self-sufficient incompetence up to the hilt. One of 


* E.g. the excellent Shakespeare Glossary of Mr. C. T. Onions, 1911. 

+ Letters from a late Eminent Prelate, 2nd ed., 1809, p. 368. 

} Shakespeare himself uses ‘“ enlard” in its sense of “fatten” in Troilus and 
Cressida, Act II, sc. iii. 

§ The most intelligible variation is Staunton’s “ Because thou art foreseen.” But 
surely no revision is required. One need not “ swear to the truth of a song ”’—even 
by Shakespeare. 
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the blunders which aroused the mirth of Edwards, and the 
discovery of which disturbed his victim much as a bandillera 
might be supposed to irritate a bull, was, it is possible, no more 
than an error of the press, though a most inconvenient one.’ In 
referring to Cinthio’s Hecatommith, a Shakespearean source, Pope 
had used the contraction, “ Dec. 8, Nov. 5,”” which Warburton’s 
overofficious printer had amplified into “ December 8, Novem- 
ber 5,” whereas, if expanded at all, it should have been “ Decade 8, 
Novel 5”; and matters were not improved when, to Warburton’s 
angry reply, Edwards gleefully rejoined that an error of the same 
kind had been made in speaking of a quotation from the Faerie 
Queene. There is, however, no lack of real aberration in 
Warburton’s notes, and if our object were to do more than justify 
the protest of Edwards, it would, as we have said, be easy to 
“enlard ” the schedule. What, for instance, could be the possible 
good of discussing the following senseless comment on the 
** prayers from preserved souls” of Measure for Measure (Act IT, 
sc. ii)—‘‘ The metaphor is taken from fruits, preserved in sugar” ? 
Or, from examples under Canon II: “ He [the Critic] has a right 
to alter any passage which He does not understand,” take the 
following, “‘ The fixure of her eye has motion in *t” (Winter’s 
Tale, Act V, sc. iii, where Hermione is personating a statue). 
Says Warburton: “ This is sad nonsense. We should read ‘ The 
fissure of her eye,’ i.e. the Socket ”—a suggestion which might 
have come from the Damasippus of Horace. It is sufficient to 
say that fissure means a “split” and not a “socket,” while 
“ fixure ” is good Shakespearean for “ fixedness.” This trick of 
replacing Shakespeare’s word by another that resembles it is 
part of Warburton’s modus operandi, though he may have caught 
the device from the “ babbled ”’ for “ table ” of Theobald. Thus, 
he puts, not only “sheen” for “seen,” but “wing” for 
“sing,” “ware” for “war,” “gear” for “deer,” “ blending ” 
for “ bending,” “ hallows ” for “ allows,” “ tallies ” for “ dallies,”’ 
“vowels” for “‘ bowels,” and so forth—variations which, in every 
case, serve simply to support Johnson’s preference for the older 
readings, and enforce his position that conjecture, if it be some- 
times unavoidable, should not be “wantonly nor licentiously 
indulged.” * Warburton’s notes are, in truth, a lucky-bag of 
lapses into which one may plunge anywhere with the certitude of 
finding something to rival that real, or imagined, pedagogue (from 
Boeotia) who proposed, in lieu of the authorized version, to read 
“Sermons in books, stones in the running brooks”; or that 
other egregious wiseacre, fabled by Mr. Punch, who made the 

* Of course, Warburton—as Johnson says—sometimes scores. But his. failures 


are far more frequent than his successes; and it is with his failures that Edwards is 
concerned. 
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imperishable discovery that Yorick was Hamlet’s father because, 
in handling Yorick’s skull, Hamlet said “ Pah.” 

To give an idea of Warburton’s anger and astonishment at 
the attack of Edwards would require a string of those preparatory 
similes which Fielding employs so effectively to introduce a 
thunderbolt. Warburton had no doubt counted on unqualified 
approbation ; or, at the worst (if there could be a worst !), on the 
conventional homage usually accorded to distinguished personages 
who take up unfamiliar tasks under pretence of pastime. But 
that the author of the Divine Legation should be “ scotched and 
notched like a carbonado”’* by a nameless nobody—a mere Inns 
of Court amateur—was a K Sa to make angels weep. His 
indignation was irrepressible ; and he exhibited his resentment in 
the most unworshipful manner. Public reply was, of course, out 
of the question—probably he felt that Edwards was far too 
“ cunning of fence.” But he poured contempt on him privately 
in all companies; and, as opportunity offered, inserted spiteful 
and irrelevant passages about him in the notes to Pope on which 
he was engaged. In the Essay on Criticism, referring to Edwards 
by name, he spoke of him disdainfully as a critic having neither 

arts nor learning, a “‘ Fungoso” + of Lincoln’s Inn; and in the 
ourth book of the Dunciad, taking advantage of Pope’s line 
about the children of Dulness : 


Who study Shakespeare at the Inns of Court 


(a line which had assuredly no connexion whatever with Edwards), 
he delivered himself of a scurrilous, and, at this date, rather 
unintelligible tirade against his adversary, on whose birth and 
social status he cast invidious reflections, and further stigmatized 
him as a “mushroom,” a “Caliban” for politeness, a “ Grub 
Street writer run to seed ’’—and so forth, all of which, in an 
ecclesiastic of eminence occupying the pulpit of Usher and 
Tillotson, was most discreditable and deplorable. 

Edwards, who had been quietly amplifying his evidence in 
enlarged editions of the Canons, was moved by these things to 
abandon his anonymity ; and he did so in a “ preface” to the 
later issues. He was manifestly wounded by the attempt to 
“degrade him of his gentility,” though he did not condescend 
(as he might have done) to retort specifically to Warburton in 
this respect. But he naturally, and successfully, vindicated his 
right, equally with Warburton, to study Shakespeare, if he 
pleased ; and to laugh, if he chose, at “ unscholarlike blunders,” 

* Warburton’s definition of “ carbonado,” after Pope, is perversely characteristic, 


He says it should be “ carbinado,” and that “ carbinadoed ” means marked by wounds 
made by a carabine ! . 


t “ Fungoso ” is one of the characters in Ben Jonson’s Hvery Man out of His Humour. 
Pope mentioned him in the Zssay on Criticiam. 
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“crude and far-fetched conceits,” and “ illiberal and indecent 
reflections,” if they were “ put off upon the world as a standard 
of true criticism.” Finally, he quoted Scaliger with crushing 
effect. “If,” says he, “a person’s learning is to be judged of 
by his reading, nobody can deny Eusebius the character of a 
learned man ; but if he is to be esteemed learned, who has shown 
judgment together with his reading, Eusebius is not such.” 
Here he certainly hits Warburton “1 the clout.” At the same 
time he dedicated his book to Warburton as the person with 
whom it had originated; and he thanked him ironically for the 
“civil treatment, so becoming a Gentleman and a Clergyman,” 
which he had received at his hands. i 

During the rest of his life Edwards continued to swell the bill 
against Warburton by further additions to the Canons, in many 
of which he was assisted by a friend, Mr. Richard Roderick, 
F.S.A. and F.R.S., a fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and a son of the Master. Edwards had unquestionably the best 
of the battle with Warburton. He was on the right side, and 
Warburton on the wrong. The labours of Edwards have now 
no doubt been surpassed by later students with larger facilities 
and ampler resources. But ‘“ Warburton on Shakespeare ” (like 
‘Lauder on Milton” in Hogarth’s Beer Street) must have long 
since travelled irretrievably to “Mr. Pastem, the trunk-maker, 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard,” while Warton prophesied truly when 
he said that the great man’s “ attacks on Mr. Edwards were not 
of sufficient weight to weaken the effects of his excellent Canons 
of Critwism,” which he also characterized as “allowed by all 
impartial critics to have been decisive and judicious.” Walpole, 
too, who generally contrived to be on the side of posterity, wrote 
to Zouch that Warburton’s “ preposterous notes would have died 
of their own folly, though Mr. Edwards had not put them to death 
with the keenest wit in the world.” And Akenside (who had 
his own quarrel with the “tongue-doughty pedant”’) went 
further still in his enthusiasm. He addressed an ode to Edwards, 
in which the “Swan of Avon” himself is made to thank his 
apologist personally for clearing his tomb of Warburton’s 
conceits. 

The sixth edition of the Canons was published by Bathurst in 
1758, after Edwards’s death. Besides including “ Remarks on 
Shakespear” by Roderick,* who had died in August 1756, it 
comprises all Edwards’s acknowledged literary remains. These 
consist of a little orthographical paper entitled ‘‘ An Account of 
the Trial of the letter Y, alias Y,”’ and a number of sonnets, 
thirteen of which had already appeared in the second volume of 


* Roderick was also a rhymer, and preceded Edwards in Dodsley with, inter alia, 
a translation of Lope de Vega’s sonnet on sonnet-writing. 
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Dodsley’s Collection. Their interest lies less in their matter than 
in their form; and the more ambitious of them—namely, those 
concerned. with Shakespeare, Spenser, and Warburton—would be 
strengthened by a dash of Dryden’s direct vocabulary. The 
prevailing note is pensive and domestic. But they deserve 
consideration on account of their technical excellence. All but 
four of them are on the Italian model, to which Edwards’s atten- 
tion had been directed by a friend, Daniel Wray, the titular 
recipient of two of them; and the conjectural date of their 
composition, 1745-57, entitles them, if only as a sustained effort, 
to a prominent place in the mid-eighteenth-century revival of 
the Miltonic sonnet. In fact, their only serious competitors are 
Gray’s isolated essay in this way on the death of Richard West, 
written at Stoke in 1742, and that of Benjamin Stillingfleet to 
Dr. Williamson,* which Todd in his Milton dates 1746. But one 
of Edwards’s sonnets, which can scarcely have been the first, is 
_ addressed to Lyttelton on his Conversion of St. Paul, published 
in November 1747. On the other hand, Gray’s beautiful poem, 
as—with all due deference to Wordsworth—we must continue to 
regard it, is not strictly Miltonic in structure, while those of 
Edwards and his “ blue-stocking”’ competitor rigorously play 
the game. 

This brings us at last to the scanty particulars of Edwards’s 
life, the most authoritative of which are derived from the 
publisher’s “ Advertisement ” prefixed to the sixth edition of the 
Canons. He was born in 1699. He was still a young man when, 
by his father’s death, he inherited a “small estate ” of 143 acres 
at Pitshanger (Pitch-hanger on the old maps), a manor, or manor- 
farm, in the parish of EKaling, Middlesex. He is said to have 
received a “ liberal education,” and, like his father and grand- 
father, became a barrister, entering in 1721 at Lincoln’s Inn. 
From No. v of his sonnets, “ On a Family Picture,” we learn he 
had four brothers and four sisters, all of whom died before him, 
leaving him, in his own words, “Single, unpropp’d, and nodding 
to my: fall.” “Single” here, probably, means no more than 
“solitary”; but he never married, though another sonnet 
clearly indicates an “ Amoret,” either disdainful or deceased. 
Nor did he ever seriously practise the law, but devoted himself 
to literature and the cultivation of his property. Until 1740 he 
lived chiefly at Pitshanger; but in that year he moved per- 
manently to Turrick (now Terrick), an estate near Ellesborough in 


* Dr. John Williamson (d. 1763) is a person with whom one would like to be better 
acquainted. He was chaplain to the English Factory at Lisbon, where Fielding met 
him in 1754, and spoke very highly of his abilities; but from Stillingfleet’s sonnet, he 
seems to have never fulfilled the expectations of his friends. His papers perished in 
the Lisbon earthquake. 
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Buckinghamshire, where he resided until his death in 1757. His 
constitution, as may be conjectured from the mortality in his 
family, cannot have been strong, and apparently unfitted him 
for anything but the “ retirement’s unambitious shade ” which he 
desiderated and attaied. He became an F.S.A. in 1745. 

«2 But though he professed to live the life of a recluse, his sonnets 
prove that he had a sufficient circle of friends. Some of his 
efforts, those, for example, to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke and 
Archbishop Herring, were no doubt merely votive and compli- 
mentary; others imply closer relations. Daniel Wray, for 
example, he had known from childhood, and Wray must have 
been a notable man. He was not only Deputy Teller of the 
Exchequer to Philip Yorke, afterwards second Earl of Hardwicke, 
but he was a learned archeologist who became a Trustee of the 
British Museum. What is more, he was one of the contributors 
to those once famous Athenian Letters of 1741-3, which were 
then regarded as the best existing commentary on Thucydides. 
And Edwards seems to have known several of the other con- 
tributors. Charles Yorke, Philip’s brilliant younger brother, 
whom he apostrophizes familiarly as “ Charles” in Sonnet xv, 
wrote the “‘ Preface” to the work; and Edwards addresses 
sonnets to three others of the company—to Philip Yorke himself, 
to the Rev. J. Lawry, and Dr. William Heberden, the “ wtimus 
Romanorum”’ of Johnson and the “virtuous and faithful 
HEBERDEN ” of Cowper. For Heberden, also Richardson’s doctor, 
Edwards had a sincere affection. Heberden it was, he says, who 
caused him to exchange the “crouded Town” and the valley 
of the Brent for the “ purer air” of the Chiltern Hills. It is 
possible, also, that Sonnet xhi, “'To Miss ——,” discreetly veils 
the shrinking delicacy of Miss Catherine Talbot, the bosom friend 
of Miss Eliza Carter of Deal, afterwards the translator of Epictetus. 
For Miss Talbot, young as she was in 1740, was one of the 
Athenian correspondents. 

Another of Edwards’s friends of long standing was Richard 
Owen Cambridge, Walpole’s “‘ Cambridge the Everything.” Cam- 
bridge was born in 1717, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1737. 
Edwards often visited him in his Gloucester home, at Wheaten- 
hurst on the Stroud, a tributary of the Severn; and Sonnet i 
refers specifically to his participation in those promenades en 
bateau on “ Sabrina’s flood,” which were Cambridge’s hobby and 
delight. Edwards must frequently have taken a seat in the 

eat pleasure-boat after the Venetian pattern, painted with 
sate Scott’s panels, and carrying thirty cabin passengers; or 
adventured in those more perilous craft which his host had 
modelled on the fragile proas Anson had sought to introduce from 
the Malay archipelago. One of Cambridge’s associates, who had 
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lived on the same staircase with him at Lincoln’s Inn, was the 
parodist Isaac Hawkins Browne. Browne, too, was doubtless of 
these water parties; and in any case must have been known to 
Edwards, since Edwards devotes two sonnets to him, Nos. xvi 
and xvii. In the former he acknowledges Browne’s influence on 
his own versification ; in the latter he invites him to return to his 
“native language,” a transparent reference to the lengthy Latin 
poem by Browne on the Immortality of the Soul, an English 
translation of which by Soame Jenyns appears in Dodsley’s sixth 
volume, Browne’s parodies and some miscellaneous pieces having 
already figured in volume ii, where he, also, had written an ode 
to Charles Yorke. Of yet another friend of Edwards there are 
definite indications, since he sends him, with No. xlv, a batch 
of sonnets. This was Arthur Onslow, the genial and cultivated 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1728 to 1761. At Ember, 
or Imber Court, a pleasant country seat near Thames Ditton, with 
the Mole running through its grounds, Onslow was wont to draw 
about him a host of sympathetic or lettered guests. HEdwards’s 
Sonnet xxviii is addressed to his son George, afterwards first 
Earl of Onslow. 

One of the visitors at Ember Court was Samuel Richardson, 
formerly an “obscure man,” who, as he boasted at Bath, was 
eventually “admitted to the company of the first characters in 
the Kingdom.” When he made the acquaintance of Edwards 
is uncertain; but the correspondence between them—or at least 
that portion of it which is printed by Mrs. Barbauld *—extends 
over the last eight years of Edwards’s life and is the main authority 
for the remaining facts of his biography. In January 1749 
Edwards had evidently already visited Richardson at North End, 
Fulham, and addressed to him an ecstatic appreciation of Clarissa, 
the three final volumes of which had not long been issued. A 
year later he also sent him a laudatory sonnet on the same 
theme, which its delighted recipient speedily set up in type, and 
a copy was forthwith dispatched by Edwards to Onslow, to go 
under a copy of Richardson’s portrait. As the sonnet is unim- 
peachable in form, and no worse for its recollection, in the opening 
quatrain, of the quotation from Horace with which Fielding had 
greeted Clarissa in No. 5 of the Jacobite’s Journal,t it may here 
(despite the awkward inversion of line 5) serve for a taste of 
Edwards’s quality as a sonnet writer : 


* Corr. of Richardson, 1804, vol. iii, pp. 1-137. 


+ Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet 


Ut magus. 
Hor., Epp. ii, I, 211-3. 
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O Master of the heart, whose magic skill 
The close recesses of the Soul can find, 
Can rouse, becalm, and terrifie the mind, 
Now melt with pity, now with anguish thrill, 
Thy moral page while virtuous precepts fill, 
Warm from the heart, to mend the Age design’d, 
Wit, strength, truth, decency, are all conjoin’d 
To lead our Youth to Good, and guard from Il. 


O long enjoy what thou so well hast won, 
The grateful tribute of each honest heart 
Sincere, nor hackney’d in the ways of men ; 
At each distressful stroke their true tears run, 
And Nature, unsophisticate by Art, 
Owns and applauds the labors of thy pen. 


Edwards must at once have been made free of the North End 
consistory of “‘ Muses and Graces,” for in the second letter printed 
by Mrs. Barbauld, he has already become acquainted with two of 
Richardson’s “ high-life ” touchstones, Mrs. Delany’s clever Irish 
friend, Miss Anne Donnellan, and Miss Sutton. (The latter was 
apparently a little “difficult,” as her father, Sir Robert Sutton, had 
been Warburton’s earliest patron.) He had also visited Miss Hester 
(or Hecky) Mulso, in later years Mrs. Chapone, who was already 
known (to her circle) as an ode-writer. She had a beautiful 
voice, which induced Edwards to call her “ the Linnet,” and they 
speedily interchanged compliments in verse. The contribution 
of Edwards is Sonnet xxiv in the Canons. He was also “ son- 
netized”’ by Miss Highmore, the daughter of the painter. He 
must have listened, in the famous North End Grotto, to the 
readings from Sir Charles Grandison, then in the making, although 
he does not actually figure in the little picture which the clever 
young lady aforesaid made of one of these séances. But that 
he was sometimes in the audience on these occasions is plain 
from the fact that he had the courage to remonstrate with 
Richardson respecting certain injudicious utterances in Miss 
Harriet Byron’s letters, which—needless to say—Richardson 
hastily expunged. Miss Susannah Highmore, it may be added, 
subsequently married the Rev. John Duncombe, the author of 
the Feminead: or, Female Genwus,* a poem to which Edwards, 
notwithstanding his dislike to “omne quod exit in ad” (he must 
have forgotten Cambridge’s Scribleriad !), was easily reconciled, 
since it not only contained portraits of those bright particular 
stars, Miss “ Eugenia” Highmore and Miss “ Delia” Mateo, but 
made complimentary reference to himself. 

The Edwards-Richardson correspondence, as we have it, is 
not particularly fruitful in literary gossip. There are some 
oft-quoted outbursts, on Richardson’s part, against Fielding, to 

* Pearch’s Collection, 1775, iv, p. 172. 
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which Edwards, as might be anticipated, replies in kind ; and there 
are references to Richardson’s troubles with the Irish pirates, 
Messrs. Exshaw, Wilson, and Saunders. Richardson seems to 
have been anxious to induce his friend to follow up the Canons 
by some more extended critical or editorial work. He suggested 
that he should edit his “ ever-honoured Spenser,” a new edition 
of whom was in contemplation. But Edwards was not to be 
persuaded. He knew his own limitations, and he shrank from 
the responsibilities of the task. His standard of editing was as 
high as that afterwards so amply outlined by Johnson in his 
Proposals of 1755, and he was as heartily sick of the hidebound 
Warburtons and Bentleys as he was of the vamped-up subscrip- 
tion issues of the booksellers, with their obtrusive typography 
and their copperplates “made in Holland.” Richardson next 
tried to tempt him with Pope—with a rival edition to that of 
Warburton. But here Edwards’s objections were even stronger. 
Though he had formerly been actually in communication with 
Pope, and admired him as a poet, he did not care for him as an 
individual. If, as he argued, he was to take off the patches 
with which Warburton had tinkered the Essay on Man, matters 
would not therefore be mended. Then again (and this was 
unanswerable), Warburton had Pope’s papers. In all this, it is 
probable that lack of authorities and opportunity had more 
influence than lack of ability. Editing was “a work,” to use his 
own words, “‘ not to be done with a wet finger.” And it is obvious 
from his later letters that his health was steadily failing. He 
died, aged fifty-eight, after a short illness, on January 3, 1757, 
when visiting Richardson at Parson’s Green; and he was buried 
in Ellesborough churchyard under a lengthy epitaph by his 
nephews and heirs. One of his last sonnets was addressed to the 
sexton of the parish, whom he adjured to guard his “ monumental 
hillock” from “trampling cattle ’—an illustration of the days 
when God’s acre was used as a grazing ground.* Thomas Edwards 
was a worthy, amiable, well-educated gentleman, with an inherent 
love of books. His literary record is not large, or lasting. But 
it is something to have smitten the Goliath of pedantry with 
the pebble of common sense: something, also, to have made a 
sustained attempt to revive the sonnet of Milton under the 
sovereignty of Pope. 
Austin Dopson 


* Cp. Gay’s Shepherd's Week, 1714, p. 49. 


ADMIRALTY REORGANIZATION 
A SOLDIER’S VIEW 


THE new First Lord of the Admiralty has the good wishes of his 
countrymen in the responsible task that he has undertaken. His 
record during the war has been a fine one, considering the remark- 
able successes that he achieved in the Munitions Ministry and 
afterwards in connexion with utilizing railway communications 
in this country and in developing them in rear of the British 
Front in France. During the short period that he occupied the 
post of Controller in Whitehall he is, moreover, understood to 
have effected certain salutary reforms, the results of which will 
become apparent before many months are past. Nor will a 
public, taught by bitter experience during the past three years 
to distrust the politician, feel any less confidence in Sir E. Geddes 
because he does not happen to be tarred with that particular 
brush. 

His announcement in the course of his address at Cambridge, 
on being elected Member of Parliament, that he has no intention 
of interfering in the conduct of operations indicates a full recogni- 
tion of what must always be a fundamental principle of Admiralty 
organization. We have had enough, and more than enough, of 
the amateur strategist since this war began. Antwerp, the 
Dardanelles, and the deplorable misapplication of force at Salonika, 
have been the result of civilian interference in the work of sailors 
and soldiers. There is no objection to a civilian Minister at the 
head of the Admiralty or of the War Office, always provided 
that he understands his place and confines his activities to the 
duties that fall properly within his province. The plan is indeed 
not without certain advantages, quite apart from the constitutional 
peculiarities that obtain in this country and that make the 
arrangement a convenient one. Nor does it follow, because a 
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civilian chief of the Admiralty must on no account meddle in 
the management of operations of war, that he is debarred from 
doing what he can to ensure full use being made of such pro- 
fessional ability as is available. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that Sir E. Geddes’ very distinguished predecessor set 
himself to develop the War Staff in Whitehall, realizing that this 
all-important branch of the department was not getting full 
value out of the abundant brain-power at its command. But 
Sir E. Carson’s work was cut short before he had finished it by 
his translation into the War Cabinet. We may surely rely on 
its beg completed ? 

It is an interesting fact that when the Esher Triumvirate 
(which included Lord Fisher) reconstituted the War Office, the 
Admiralty was taken for model. Lord Esher and his colleagues 
set up the Army Council, which at least in theory corresponded 
to the Board of Admiralty. But the creation of the Army Council 
was not the most signal achievement of the three reformers. 
The most valuable and the most revolutionary of the changes 
that they initiated was the establishment of the General Staff, 
an organization for which no equivalent existed in the rival 
institution. A War Staff has, it is true, become part of the 
Admiralty since those days; but this War Staff in reality repre- 
sents at present little more than the skeleton of what such a 
department should be. Its Operations Division is hardly a 
thinking branch in the true sense of the word. It does not form 
the nucleus of a comprehensive organization permeating the 
Royal Navy as a whole. It has not secured that complete control 
over training establishments that the General Staff Department 
of the War Office exercises as a matter of course. It lacks, or 
at all events it lacked until very recently, the authority that 
such a department must be invested with if it is to fulfil its true 
function in peace and in war. 

The First Report of the Dardanelles Commission has exposed 
the Admiralty methods and organization that were at work on 
an occasion when what was manifestly an operations question 


was under consideration in Whitehall in the Churchill era. - 


Although the problem of forcing the Hellespont was essentially 
a strategical and tactical one, it appears that the Chief of the 
War Staff was not admitted to the deliberations of the War 
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Council. Expert naval opinion was represented on that body 
by the First Sea Lord, as was right and proper, but it was further 
represented by a very senior Admiral, Sir A. Wilson, who had 
no regular post and who was, therefore, burdened with no responsi- 
bility. The working out in detail of the method of attack adum- 
brated by Admiral Carden was entrusted to another very senior 
Admiral, Sir H. Jackson, who happened to be doing odd jobs 
in Whitehall. It is, moreover, suggestive that Commodore 
Lambert, Fourth Sea Lord at the time, expressed the view to 
the Commission that the question of attacking the Dardanelles 
ought to have been discussed by the Board of Admiralty—and 
there is justice in this contention, seeing that the true status of 
the War Staff was not understood and that its executive functions, 
such as they were, seem to have been in abeyance. 

Had the Admiralty been properly constituted at the time, 
the details of the plan would have been examined and have 
been worked out by the War Staff; and the War Staff, not the 
Board of Admiralty, would have been professionally responsible 
for recommending or for deprecating its adoption. If that course 
had been adopted, and if the War Staff had been organized on 
suitable lines, it is safe to say that the officers especially charged 
with the task would have been in close communication with their 
“opposite numbers ” on the General Staff in the War Office. 
Supposing that the sailors who were drawing up the report had 
by any chance not detected the grave objections that presented 
themselves to embarking on such a venture, their military 
colleagues would assuredly have pointed these out, for they 
were fairly obvious; and it would have been strange if the 
whole scheme had not there and then been pronounced to be 
too unpromising and too hazardous to proceed with. Still, with 
a First Lord so wayward and assertive as Mr. Churchill, and with 
a First Sea Lord so disinclined to keep the politicians in their 
place as Lord Fisher, no perfection of organization nor amplitude 
of professional investigation on the part of the War Staff would 
necessarily have deterred the War Council from arriving at the 
fatuous decision that they did. 

When dealing with the War Office the Esher Committee 
rightly attached the utmost weight to securing decentralization, 
and to defining very clearly the duties that were to be performed 
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by each of the various branches into which they split the existing 
organization up. They claimed in doing so to be following 
Admiralty procedure. But they do not seem to have taken note 
of a feature in the War Office system as they found it, which in 
spite of the many glaring defects of that system made the War 
Office, even as it stood, in some respects a more soundly managed 
institution than was the institution that they had taken as their 
pattern. Even so far back as 1904 decentralization was practised. 
at Army Headquarters in some important directions to an extent 
that is unknown at Naval Headquarters to this day. Junior 
staff officers in the War Office have for many years past enjoyed 
a real responsibility in connexion with subjects that they deal 
with. They are empowered to give decisions within reasonable 
limits. There is devolution of authority, and devolution of 
authority is a principle that is little countenanced in the Royal 
Navy. 

Members of Sir I. Hamilton’s staff during the Dardanelles 
campaign were astounded at the centralization that they observed 
in the Sister Service. They found naval officers of standing, 
officers who were clearly occupying important and responsible 
positions, kept in leading-strings to an extent that a half-baked 
subaltern in the Army hardly has to put up with. Admirals 
seemed to have no peace. They were perpetually being worried 
for authority to carry out some twopenny-halfpenny service, the 
requests often emanating from sailors of rank and ample expe- 
rience who were commanders of great ships of war with comple- 
ments of hundreds of men. This kind of centralization is no 
doubt a matter of tradition in the sea service, of tradition coming 
down from the days of Hawke and Hood and Nelson, and as 
such it is entitled to respect. It certainly does not breed dis- 
inclination to assume responsibility in our naval officers when 
no senior happens to be about. Your sub-lieutenant revels in 
responsibility when he is “on his own.” But the results are 
unfortunate when admirals and post-captains and commanders 
and lieutenants are all penned up together in a huge Department 
of State like the Admiralty in Whitehall. 

In no great office are the best brains necessarily to be found 
at the top. The higher officials are presumably fortified by 
experience, and their judgment will have ripened with years. 
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But they are not more abreast of the times, nor cleverer, nor 
more scientific, nor better in touch with current problems in 
their practical aspects than are the best of their juniors. These 
are days of progress and discovery in all walks of life; and in a 
service like the Royal Navy progress must be very rapid, and 
every new discovery must be turned to account without delay 
if it be applicable to the conditions of war afloat. To say that 
this is a young man’s job would perhaps be to go too far; but 
it is work for the comparatively young man in preference to the 
man past middle age. The serious character of the submarine 
menace is well known, and it is also well known that a conviction 
is entertained by a proportion of naval officers of the commander 
and lieutenant type that the best means of coping with this 
peril are not being employed. This is the business of the War 
Staff, and the idea suggests itself that those at the head of this 
branch of the Admiralty might well take closer counsel than they 
do with the younger generation. If the War Staff were broken 
up into sections and subsections, with clearly defined duties, 
and if the subsections were allowed a reasonable amount of 
responsibility and liberty of action, these desirable relations 
between the head and the tail would be brought about auto- 
matically. 

But the arguments that can be adduced in favour of estab- 
lishing an enlightened system of decentralization in a great public 
Department of State like the Admiralty are not based solely 
on the fact that under it the brain-power of juniors can be effec- 
tively tapped. Decentralization relieves principals of an immense 
amount of work of secondary importance, and thus enables them to 
devote their attention to the things that really matter. Now it 
is notorious that until quite recently successive First Sea Lords 
have allowed themselves to be smothered under piles of voluminous 
correspondence concerning matters that they ought never to 
have troubled themselves about at all. Considerable improve- 
ment seems to have been effected in this respect under Sir EH. 
Carson’s beneficent regime. The late First Lord devised a better 
balanced distribution of duties, and he fitted Sir J. Jellicoe out 
with an assistant, having a seat on the Admiralty Board, whose 
business apparently is to grapple with a number of administrative 
problems which before his advent absorbed some of the energies 
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of the First Sea Lord. The First Sea Lord has, moreover, been 
definitely placed at the head of the War Staff, making his position 
analogous to that of Sir W. Robertson at the War Office. An 
alteration has also very recently been made in the standing 
and in the functions of the Second Sea Lord. These reforms 
have been introduced with the object of remedying some of 
the obvious defects in an indefensible system, but it seems 
doubtful whether they have gone far enough and whether Admiralty 
conservatism will allow them to accomplish their purpose. 

Tradition dies hard in the Services. Moreover, naval and 
military officers alike are for the most part centralizers in practice, 
even when they worship at the shrine of decentralization in 
theory. Matters are made worse on the professional side of the 
Admiralty by the profound respect that is paid to seniority in 
naval circles. When sailors of long and distinguished service 
join the Board, they find it hard to realize instinctively that not 
only is it unnecessary, but that it is positively undesirable, for 
them to know all that goes on in the particular branch that 
they happen to control. Furthermore, if they insist on keeping 
all the strings in their hands, they cannot possibly grapple 
effectually with the vital problems that have to be solved. There 
is nothing worse than for public servants holding highly respon- 
sible positions to be overworked, and this assuredly applies to 
the case of men who have to direct naval operations, or who 
are controlling naval policy, in the course of a stupendous war. 
If any single one of the Sea Lords at the present time sits in his 
office, or is actually engaged on duties of a sedentary kind, for 
more than eight hours a day, then there is something wrong 
and Sir E. Geddes should see to it. 

Tradition at the Admiralty does not clog the wheels merely 
in respect to its fostering centralization and to its restricting the 
full use of available brain-power. It has taken years for My 
Lords to perceive the need of a properly constituted War Stafi— 
if they perceive it yet. Nor does one feel sure that such an 
organization, framed on the lines of the General Staff of the 
Army, would not be regarded with the gravest suspicion by the 
older school of naval officer in general. Soldiers high up in the War 
Office, and many senior generals in the Army, were exceedingly 
obstructive, it may be remarked, during the period between 
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1904 and 1909 when the General Staff was gradually being evolved. 
Nobody in the military world questions its value now, and pro- 
gressive naval officers are well aware that the absence of a corre- 
sponding organization in the Senior Service has proved injurious 
to the conduct of operations at sea during the present war. But 
to create a workable War Staff system outside of the Admiralty 
itself during the progress of a world-wide conflict is, needless to 
say, entirely out of the question. That consummation must be 
awaited until hostilities are at an end. When the time is ripe 
the younger generation of sailors must see to it that the “ Brain 
of the Navy ” is given a proper start. 

Although the title “‘ War Staff” is not an altogether happy 
one, it would be difficult to devise a better. When all is said 
and done, the military term “ General Staff ”’ will not stand close 
examination either; but it serves its purpose, thanks to the 
duties and status of the organization having been clearly defined. 
The War Staff of the future will not deal only with operations of 
war actual and contemplated; their study and their execution 
will be, as at present, the function of one branch of the central 
organization in Whitehall, the Operations Division. The War 
Staff will also supervise higher training, will provide appropriate 
literature on Service subjects, and will naturally control and 
conduct the Naval Staff College which must arise when the war 
is over. The same division of the War Staff in the Admiralty 
which deals with training would naturally grapple with the 
problem of naval tactics as a matter of theory—in so far as naval 
tactics were illustrated at the Jutland fight the problem of con- 
trolling a number of squadrons in a fleet action strikes a soldier as 
being one crying aloud for intelligent solution. Ramifications of 
the War Staff extending throughout the squadrons and fleets com- 
posing our floating forces will have charge of carrying out staff 
duties on behalf of the admirals and commodores commanding, 
and the personnel will have their work cut out for them in early 
days to introduce some method into these. How far the develop- 
ment of scientific investigation and research should be actually 
under the direct control of the War Staff may prove difficult to 
decide; but it is worth noting that the General Staff Depart- 
ment at the War Office, while keeping an eye on such matters, 
does not take executive charge of the committees and boards and 
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official inventors in whose hands the service reposes. It only 
remains to be added that the Intelligence Division of the Admiralty, 
a highly efficient branch of old standing, has but to continue its 
progress on the present satisfactory lines to become a most 
powerful instrument for furthering the labours of the War Staff 
as a whole. Always provided that they are not opposed and 
obstructed in high places, the future constructors of a War Staff 
that will be abreast of the conditions of the hour ought not to 
find the task to be one beyond their resource and their capacity. 

Promotion in the Royal Navy is, no doubt, a subject somewhat 
outside that of actual Admiralty organization. But, inasmuch 
as reference has been made in some of the foregoing paragraphs 
to the checks which prejudice and custom place upon utilizing 
existing ability in the junior ranks, it may not be out of place 
to comment briefly on the absence of an effective machinery for 
securing young flag-officers to the Royal Navy. Gough, Horne, 
Milne, and Maude were all four still colonels in August 1914. 
To-day they are substantive lieutenant-generals, each one of 
them at the head of a host more than double the strength of the 
composite army which fought under Wellington at Waterloo. 
This has been made possible by their promotion to the rank 
of major-general, out of their turn, for their services with the 
original Expeditionary Force. They were then placed in charge 
of divisions and afterwards of army corps; they were tried and 
not found wanting, were promoted a second time for distinguished 
service, and so it comes about that our great armies in the field 
are commanded by men in the prime of life. They are super- 
numerary to establishment ; there are numbers of other general 
officers similarly situated, and for the same reason ; being outside 
of establishment they do not block the advancement of seniors 
and contemporaries, who continue their progress under normal 
seniority conditions. This sensible arrangement was introduced 
by Lord Wolseley about a quarter of a century ago, and it ought 
to be adopted in the Senior Service. 

Before concluding, some reference may be made to a branch 
of the Admiralty which is not without its importance, although 
it has for years past enjoyed a somewhat undue prominence in 
Whitehall. Before the reconstitution of the War Office was taken 
in hand by the Esher Committee there used to be a Permanent 
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Under-Secretary of State, who had his finger in every pie and 
who was for all practical purposes the superior of anybody in 
the place except the War Minister and the Commander-in-Chief. 
His minutes adorned files of correspondence concerned with 
purely professional subjects. Nothing could be done without 
his approval and concurrence. It was not, be it understood, a 
case of megalomania afflicting an ambitious servant of the public ; 
it merely represented the inevitable outcome of an office system 
that was entirely inappropriate to a Department of State govern- 
ing one of the fighting services. The Esher Committee ruthlessly 
stripped the P.U.S. of his prerogatives and reduced him to the 
position of simple head of the secretariat, charged with the duty 
of signing the official letters prepared by the branch concerned 
with the subject at issue and of acting as principal of the chan- 
cellerie. The Secretary to the Board of Admiralty has never 
enjoyed an authority quite on all fours with that with which the 
P.U.S. was invested in the heyday of his fame. But he has been 
a good deal more than a mere secretary. If report speaks true 
the powers of this permanent official either have been, or are 
about to be, appreciably restricted, and it is to be hoped that 
this story will turn out to be correct. 


LORD RHONDDA AMONG THE FARMERS 


THE rain splashed down on the auction yard, on the wet cattle, 
and the crowd with streaming hats and overcoats. The paths 
between the pens were deep mm mud, but the farmers paid no 
attention to the weather, and strangely little to the beasts, who 
stood steaming in their places and filling the air with that smell 
of damp cattle peculiar to a Smithfield. A group of five or six 
men were talking even more animatedly than the rest. They 
seemed indifferent to the rain that dripped between them. 

“ T can’t think why Lord Rhondda couldn’t consult a practical 
man or two before he fixed these prices for cattle,” said one 
as he leant against a pen. The hurdle creaked ominously as it 
received his weight, for he was a big man, and not only tall, 
but broad in proportion. He took out a handkerchief and wiped 
his worried face, a face that was tanned a mahogany brown by 
many years’ exposure to wind and weather, and which was more 
fitted to express easygoing tolerance of people and things than 
to wear its present look of worry, annoyance, and anxiety. Absent- 
mindedly he stooped down and flicked some mud from his tan 
gaiters with a hand that was as hard and horny as the leather 
itself, for he had risen by sheer hard work from a holding of thirty 
acres to renting one of the biggest feeding farms in the district. 

“ Tt’ll mean a heavy loss for some of us, and I shall feel it as 
badly as most, for I bought a lot of store cattle in the early 
summer when prices were at the highest. I’d got the keep, 
I had to have something to eat it off, and there was every prospect 
of the prices keeping up, so, as I usually do, I bought some good 
bullocks. That was the time when a well-bred store Hereford, 
such as I always buy, was making over 90s. a cwt.! Well, a bit 
before midsummer, I came across thirty big three-year-old 
bullocks. I got them, cheap, at an average of £36 for the bunch. 
That was an outlay of £1080. Then I picked up some good-class 
two-year-olds, and had to give £28 a piece for them. They were 
the class of cattle that a few years ago you would have thought 
very dear at from-£12 to £14 each. I’ve been running these on 
together with some animals of my own breeding, intending to get 
them up a bit later, but the big bullocks were of course the ones 
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that I was going to get out first. These I’ve been doing well, 
meaning them for the Christmas auction—to say nothing of taking 
the prizes in the local Smithfield with them! Yes, I’ve been 
doing them well, they’ve been rates their ten pounds of cake 
a day, which cost me £17 a ton, but of course they are only half- 
fat yet, and want finishing. I’ve not long got them into the 
yards—they’ve been out in the meadows—but with the prospect 
of them being commandeered under this Government buying 
scheme, or else having to face the reduction in prices, I shall get 
them out at once, though they are not nearly fit to go, for I'd 
rather meet a small loss now than a bigger one later on, when 
I shall have their additional keep to make the loss still more 
serious. The longer I wait the less I shall get, and they will 
make somewhere in the region of 76s. per cwt. now.* Every 
one will be trying to do the same, and to get out of their cattle 
at once, so the prices will get lower, lower than Lord Rhondda’s 
maximum! As the prices go down even those who've held out 
will get frightened, they'll all rush their beasts into the market, 
it won’t matter if they are half-fat or quarter-fat, you'll see they'll 
all be sent to auction, and what will be the result? Why, many 
a farmer will be ruined by this pretty little plan to regulate the 
price of beef! The worst of it is that when one of us gets up 
and shows that any given Government policy is bad for agriculture 
the public say, or at any rate the Press does, that the farmer is 
‘whining’ and is ‘ unpatriotic,’ and yet if in the course of his 
business he sees a chance to make an ordinary fair profit, and 
takes this opportunity, they at once dub him a ‘ money-grabbing 
profiteer’! If you were to believe all you read in the papers 
you would think we had made fortunes out of the public during 
this war and were one and all budding millionaires! Yet if one 
of these manufacturing financier men makes a pile of money out 
of supplying the Government or the Army with something or 
other, the least they do is to make him a knight, if not a peer! 
Yet if a farmer who goes in for dairying and retailing milk puts 
up the price of the milk a penny a pint, it is ‘ Fancy growing 
rich out of the milk for baby!’ But those who complain don’t 
know, or if they do know, forget the fact that the cow which gave 
the milk cost between fifty and sixty pounds, whereas before the 
war she would only have been between twenty-five and thirty.” 

Here he paused for breath for a minute, and then went on 
again : 

“Talk of the rise in prices and the present reduction in that 
of beef, and then look what we farmers have got to give for cake— 
£17 a ton for cotton cake and £22 for linseed. Fancy fattening 
cattle on cake that costs as much as that when you know that if 

* The reader should remember that this is written in August. 
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you don’t get your beasts out before January 60s. per cwt. is 
the most you can hope to get for them. Of course I know that 
Lord Rhondda promises that the price of cake is also to be fixed, 
that it is to be much reduced, but what is the good of that ? 
What is the good of reducing the cake when the price of the beast 
which has been fattened on cake bought previously, on dear 
cake, is also reduced. It is the beasts we have fattened, not 
those which we are going to fatten, over which we shall drop the 
money.” 

“It’s all very well to talk about cake being cheaper,” in- 
terrupted another man, “ but didn’t you notice that the promise 
was conditional on Lord Rhondda being able to get the shipping ? 
Considering the way the ships are being sunk, and scarcity of 
tonnage, I think the prospect is but a dismal one—I don’t see 
much chance of anything being cheaper save the cattle!” 

“Tt’s all very well to talk of cheap beef for Christmas,” re- 
marked a small wiry man in a heavy motoring overcoat, “ but 
it is my opinion that there will be a meat famine by then. Like 
the rest of you, I can’t afford to keep back cattle, I shall send 
every beast I can into the market, fat or half-fat, they’ll have 
to go, and every one I know who feeds at all is doing the same. 
The result will be what with that, and the Government buying up 
steers for the Army, there won’t be any beef to speak of in the 
country by December. I shall try and consume some of my straw 
and roots with small store cattle and heifers to breed from ; indeed, 
with the prospects what they are I shall go in more for breeding, 
though hitherto I have been entirely a feeder. It is impossible 
to feed profitably this year, with the prices falling the further one 
gets into the winter. The unpracticalness of Lord Rhondda’s 
scheme is shown by that very fact. He has arranged that the 
prices shall be lowest in January, the very time of year when 
naturally they would be highest. Every man who has had any- 
thing to do with feeding knows that the cost of keeping animals 
rises steadily as the winter progresses. We are all aware that on 
suitable land you can feed beasts in the open in the summer-time, 
but in the winter they must come into the yards, or be tied up 
.in stalls, when apart from the actual food consumed there is 
the labour of preparing it, feeding them, and, when tied up, of 
cleaning them out, all of which means much additional expense. 
Yet according to the Food Controller it is those animals which 
have been longest under cover which will fetch the least money ! 
Why couldn’t he consult some practical farmer ? ” 

The big man, who had been leaning against the hurdle, stood 
upright, and spoke slowly and deliberate y.: 

** As you chaps know, these prices will hit me as hard as most 
people, but it’s of others, of the general public, that I’m thinking, 
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for I agree with every word that Mr. Williams ’—looking at the 
farmer in the heavy overcoat—“ has said about a meat shortage, 
and, what’s more, there will be local meat famines. When the 
prices were made by the supply and demand, cattle went where 
they were wanted, and the beef too. For instance, if I couldn’t 
get what I thought was a fair sum for my animals in the local 
market, and I heard that beasts were making good prices twenty 
miles away, I bought them in, put them on rail, and sent them 
off to the next auction. In that way I generally got what I 
thought they were worth, as did many other farmers who often 
did the same thing. It was all right too for the neighbouring | 
town, which in that way got plenty of meat whenever it was 
wanted. Of course local demand is not the only factor at these 
country Smithfields, there are the big butchers from a distance 
to be considered; but I am convinced that it is local demand 
which stiffens the prices, for half a dozen little men, sometimes 
bidding against each other, will make matters brisk. But with 
these maximum prices bidding will be a farce for everybody ! 
How we shall manage I don’t know! ” 

** Yes,” remarked the man who had been addressed as Mr. 
Williams, “the whole thing is as ill-considered a scheme as ever 
I’ve met with. To read the instructions you would think there 
were no grades in beef. You would imagine that such a thing 
as the difference in quality between an old cow fattened out and 
a prime steer had never been heard of by those who drew them 
up. I don’t suppose Lord Rhondda is personally responsible for 
it, for he has a farm where he keeps a herd of pedigree cattle and 
so he ought to know better, but those who have had the drawing 
up of the price list seem to have forgotten—if they ever knew— 
that there is as much difference between the two as there is 
between a first-class Stilton cheese and a very bad American 
‘skimmed Dick,’ and as much difference in the value too! ”’ 

“Quite right! Quite right! You’ve hit the nail on the 
head,” exclaimed two or three of the group. 

“And then,” he went on, “there’s another thing which we 
must not forget, it is obvious what with the Government buying 
up such a lot of bullocks, and this fixing of maximum prices by 
Lord Rhondda, there will be many thousands less cattle kept 
under cover, either stalled or in yards, this winter than last, and 
what will be the consequence ? Why, just when the land wants 
every scrap of manure that it is possible to put on it, less than 
ever before will be available. ey tell us to bring as much 
land as possible under the plough, and then cut off one of our 
chief sources of supply of manure. Artificials are dear and none 
too easy to buy ; besides, we want all we can get of them as well 
as all the old-fashioned farmyard manure that it is possible to 
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make. As it is the greater part of the straw will never be con- 
verted into manure ; besides, what is won’t be very good. The 
litter that horses have been lying on, or that comes from beneath 
a few old milking cows, isn’t going to take the place of the manure 
‘ made by a number of cake-fed, fattening cattle. It seems to me 
that there is likely to be a considerable wastage of straw, also of 
roots, anda shortage of manure in the country this winter, to say 
nothing of a grave diminishment of the supply of beef, if not the 
ruin of the fat-cattle trade of this country ! ” 

“Har, ear!” exclaimed a voice. It was that of old 
Farmer Blank, who stood, a picturesque figure in the wind and 
rain, bending over his stout holly stick, with his dog at his heels, 
and the mud of a many mile tramp on his boots and leggings, 
for he belonged to the old school which did not ride in motors, 
and drove its own beasts to auction. ; 

“* It’s sickenin’, fair sickenin’!” he declared. ‘“ Just sickenin’, 
th’ way these ’ere Government folk go to work on a job o’ this 
kind. If you’d put a baby in long-clothes at it there couldn’t 
have bin a worse mess made on it. Whose agoin’ to keep on 
fattenin’ bullocks through th’ winter with this starin’ ’em in th’ 
face. Now Id bin a-thinkin’ of gettin’ rid o’ some o’ my old 
cows, an’ ploughin’ up one o’ th’ old pastures_as they’ve had th’ 
run of, gettin’ in some beasts to feed through th’ next few months, 
but I bain’t goin’ to bother wid no bullocks, nor no turnin’ over 
of turf neither. That field won’t grow no wheat now, I'll be 
keepin’ it as a meadow, for I’m goin’ to stick to breedin’—I knows 
which will pay best as matters be now. O’ course these ’ere 
prices are a particular bloomin’ muddle—an’ what’s th’ reason ? 
Why! puttin’ a man as knows nothin’ about it to interfere. 
If he’d know’d more he wouldn’t have got messin’ with th’ trade. 
He knows more about coal than beef. Why didn’t they put him 
to look after th’ coal-pits ? That’s a thing as he does understand. 
They might as well make the likes ofgme manager of a coal-mine 
as put him on to mess with th’ beef trade. A fat lot this Lord 
Rhondda knows about fattin’ beasts. What do you say? That 
he farms himself—is one o’ us? Fiddlesticks! It isn’t th’ likes 
of he whose th’ farmer, it’s his bailiff, or who’s ever in charge 0’ 
th’ place. You don’t call a man a farmer who has to be away 
i a his time and leave a man in charge of th’ farm. He 
doesn’t, I don’t suppose, see his place once a fortnight, an’ I 
wouldn’t mind bettin’ that he wouldn’t know one of his animals 
from another! A real farmer is th’ man who makes his bread- 
an’-cheese at, th’ game, an’ who’s lived all his life on th’ land, 
not a wealthy gentleman takin’ it up as a hobby. Th’ latter can’t 
know what he’s talkin’ about, he hasn’t th’ practical experience, 
he’s only playing at farming. At th’ best he’s nothin’ but an 
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‘apron farmer,’ an’ at th’ worst he just finds th’ money an’ lets 
other men run th’ show for him, which is all right as far as it goes, 
but he shouldn’t preach to those who’ve been in th’ business, 
makin’ their livin’s at it, ever since they were boys. What 
always annoys me is th’ way people, especially these Goverment 
chaps, gets up and tells us what to do. They talks to us as if 
we farmers were the biggest muddle-headed lot of idiots that 
there ever was. O’ course there are fools among us, like you'll 
find in every lot of men, but there are fewer fools farmin’ than 
at most things, for th’ fellow who isn’t pretty level-headed soon 
loses his money an’ has to go out o’ it. Taken as a whole we're 
a fairly wide-awake lot, with our heads well screwed on, yet every 
Jack-in-office thinks as he’s goin’ to teach us our business, an’ 
starts to interfere an’ put us to rights. I should like to see some 
o ’em try to earn their bread-and-cheese at farming—a pretty 
hash they’d make o’ it! What would Lord Rhondda say if one 
o’ th’ biggest farmers was put in as ‘ Coal Controller,’ and rushed 
bald-headed at th’ fixing o’ th’ price of coal an’ th’ rate o° th’ 
miners wages? Wouldn’t there be an outcry among th’ coal- 
owners! An’ wouldn’t th’ farmer make a muddle of it, but he 
couldn’t make a worse one than has bin made o’ these ’ere beef 
prices, that’s quite certain! Why, if we was to touch th’ coal 
trade, owners and miners would go on strike together, but when 
we're messed with we takes it lying down. Now if we'd got a 
good strong union an’ were like these ‘ere workmen, threatenin’ 
to go on strike at every turn an’ corner, they’d consider us, 
they'd consult us before they fixed anything, an’ in fact they’d 
treat us decently !” 

“Yes,” remarked Mr. Williams, “ there’s a good deal in what 
you say. The crying need of the moment is for a man of experi- 
ence at the head of each department. Not exactly what is 
generally known as a ‘ practical ’ man, for a man who has practical 
knowledge of the grocery trade would not necessarily be any use 
in the potato-growing industry, but a man of real experience in 
the particular business under consideration. A farmer and a 
butcher might be put to look jointly after the beef and cattle 
trade. A sugar-importer and a grocer might be responsible for 
the supply and price of sugar, and a coal magnate ought to look 
after the coal trade. The way they go to work at present is 
as bad as putting a civilian as Commander-in-Chief. You say 
that no one would dream of doing that! Well, perhaps not, but 
what is done is every bit as bad, only the public can't see it or 
realize what it all means, which makes all the difference. The 
result of the present amateur interference is that the great cattle- 
fattening industry is threatened with ruin, and after Christmas 
the country will be dependent on imported meat. A comparatively 
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short time ago we were told to save our stocks of cattle as much 
as possible, we were to add to our reserves, all females should be 
kept for breeding, and not a calf was allowed to be sold to be 
killed. Then the Board of Agriculture reversed everything, said 
there would be a shortage of feeding-stuffs, that there were too 
many animals in the country, and all non-breeding cattle must 
be slaughtered! The latest regulations are the exact opposite 
of those that went before, and as I have pointed out the result 
of them seems likely to be land left as pasture which otherwise 
would have been ploughed up, a shortage of foldyard manure 
just when all fertilizers are so badly needed, and, worst of all, 
our complete dependence after December on supplies of foreign 
meat. This of course being brought from overseas is at the mercy 
of the German U-boats. So here, after having talked so much 
about growing our own food-supplies and being self-supporting, 
we find the Government actually taking steps to annihilate the 
beef trade, and leave us dependent for a very important part 
of our food on ocean-borne supplies! It’s a pretty state of 
affairs |” 
Frances Pitt 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON GANGS, OLD, 
AND NEW 


Those vulgar and mechanical spoliticians—a sort of people who, 
far from being qualified to be directors of the great movement of 
Empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine.—BuRKE. 


THE Asquith-Bonar Law Cabinet, originally christened ‘“ The 
Twenty-Two” and subsequently “The Twenty-Three,”’ and 
nowadays familiarly if not affectionately recalled as “ The Old 
Gang,” came to grief last December largely because it was com- 
pletely blind to most of the signs of the times, the blindest of all 
being the Prime Minister, who had become penetrated by a sense 
of his own Indispensability. In this he was “cockered up” by 
certain pundits of Fleet Street, notably the “ Coalition ” editors 
of the Westminster Gazette and the Daily Telegraph, who nightly 
and daily applauded to the echo everything done or left undone 
by the Coalition. Never was the divine right of politicians: more 
unblushingly propounded than in these well-meaning organs, as 
throughout the rest of the Ditto Press, which had a simple and 
sufficient answer to any and every criticism or suggestion—namely, 
“Trust Asquith.” But as some of these journals had in the 
pregnant period before the war silenced all warnings against 
German ambitions with a similar parrot-cry of “ Trust the Kaiser,” 
it is scarcely surprising that their influence waned as the ineptitude 
of the Cabinet waxed. They had a good deal to answer for, as 
nothing is more demoralizing even to the most modest of mankind 
than sycophancy, and politicians rarely underrate themselves, 
however much they may despise the rest of the world. We 
cannot wonder that such worship converted No. 10 Downing 
Street into a Fool’s Paradise nor that so intelligent a man as 
Mr. Asquith should have seriously regarded himself as “our 
only; possible.” It was a case of “ Eclipse first and; the rest 
nowhere.” 

Such delusions of the “Great, Wise, and Eminent ”’, are sedu- 
lously fostered by their immediate entourage, who live in an 
atmosphere of reflected glory, as with them implicit faith in “ the 
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Chief’ becomes a matter of personal amour-propre. Every 
effort—not that there were many, but there were some—to rouse 
this little Mutual Admiration Society to realities was severely 
snubbed, no one being more contemptuous than the Prime 
Minister concerning “ Press machinations,” the convenient phrase 
by which every Ministerial shortcoming was minimized. Inability 
to see the obvious is so common in “ responsible statesmen ”’ as 
to arouse misgivings, outsiders not unnaturally‘asking themselves : 
“ Tf our politicians are so blind upon subjects on which they have 
specialized, such as the trend of public opinion, what is the value 
of their judgment upon the infinitely more difficult problems of 
War, of which they are notoriously ignorant ? ” 
There is no mystery nowadays about Mr. Asquith’s downfall, 
- even though he may remain in the dark as to its causes and may 
still conceive himself to have been the victim of a sinister “ con- 
spiracy ”—to which, it may be remembered, at the time he 
debited his debacle. 
There has been a well-organized, carefully engineered conspiracy—not, I believe, 
let me say at once, countenanced in any quarter of the Liberal Party, but directed 
against Members of the Cabinet, and directed, it is true, in part against some of my 


late Unionist colleagues, but in the main, I think, against my noble friend Lord Grey 
and myself. (Mr. Asquith, ex-Premier, at the Reform Club, December 8, 1916.) 


Such comment, if inspired by anything more than momentary 
irritation, would indicate a curious insensibility. The Coalition 
collapsed because a sufficient number of people believed that it 
was heading towards military via diplomatic disaster. For one 
thing, there were too many of the Twenty-Three. No war has yet 
been won by a debating society. Moreover, some of them were 
too old, several were too indifferent—few had any fire in their 
bellies. The Cabinet lacked will-power. Some Ministers had 
become tired, others had been born tired. There was a woeful 
want of moral in Downing Street, which diffused a deplorable 
atmosphere. There can be no harm in now stating that one of 
Mr. Asquith’s most active lieutenants—a professional politician 
credited with considerable influence over the Prime Minister— 
unwittingly inflicted untold injury on the Government to which 
he belonged by his cocksure conviction, proclaimed to all and 
sundry, that the war must end last November, as Germany could 
not continue. When this childish miscalculation miscarried, as 
was inevitable, our prophet plunged to the opposite extreme, and 
spread depression and dismay among none too brave colleagues, 
threatening national bankruptcy unless the war were stopped. 
Such volte-faces are not infrequent among optimists, whose 
mentality enables them to oscillate rapidly from one form of 
lunacy to another. A few of the Twenty-Three became in- 
fected by this panic-mongering to the point of looking towards 
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Washington for mediation, an attitude producing consternation, 
outside official circles, that we should be governed by such 
invertebrates at such a moment, as it was a matter of common 
knowledge that among the first acts of Dr. Wilson on re-eleetion 
to the Presideney would be some diplomatic démarche in the 
direction of ‘“‘ Peace without victory,” ie. a German peace. 
This delicate topic is not mentioned here as a reproach to our 
American Allies, who were then neutrals and as such, from 
their own point of view, entitled to pursue whatever policy 
comported with their conception of American interests, just 
as Great Britain as a belligerent fighting for her life with a homi- 
cidal maniac was bound to defend herself against extraneous 
interference, which all patriotic Americans would have keenly 
resented had the parts been reversed and had their country been 
in the war and ours an onlooker. 

Although belonging to an omniscient profession, I am not 
ashamed to say that I am unable to understand President Wilson’s 
Peace Note of last December in the light of subsequent events, 
exgept on the hypothesis that the President’s personal envoy in 
Europe, Colonel House, had reported to Washington, as the result 
of his tour last year, that the German Government was infinitely 
confident of victory while the British Government, judging by 
the lugubrious talk of certain Ministers who had opened their 
hearts to Colonel House as they never do to their own compatriots, 
were in a mood suggesting that they would almost welcome 
American assistance in patching up a premature Peace before 
the end of the year, as they did not see their way through the 
war and were gradually resigning themselves to the penalties 
of “a draw.” I do not accuse Mr. Asquith of having reached 
this pitiful pitch—it may also be that Colonel House gathered 
exaggerated impressions both from Berlin, where they know how 
to bluff, and from London, where they know how to belittle 
their own country—but it was a matter of common knowledge 
that more than one of his colleagues had lost heart and was war- 
weary. There was therefore a serious danger that the impending 
Presidential Note might meet with a response from the Twenty- 
Three calculated to encourage every International intriguer 
and enable the Caillaux in France, the Giolittis in Italy, to say 
nothing of the Stiirmers in Petrograd, to imperil the Allied cause. 
Mr. Asquith might regret or even resent, but he was unlikely to 
resist his thoroughly “ rattled ” colleagues, so he had to go. 

The genesis of last December’s crisis has by now passed 
away from the facile mind of the ex-Prime Minister, who has 
doubtless equally forgotten the reception accorded by members 
of his Cabinet to Mr. Lloyd George’s famous “ Hands Off” inter- 
view of the previous September, especially Mr. McKenna and 
Viscount Grey, who were profoundly shocked that neutral media- 
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‘ tors should be, so to speak, “‘ warned off the course.” The War 
Minister had several bad quarters of an hour as a reward for the 
conspicuous service he then rendered to the Government and 
country by his blunt hint to all whom it might concern, which 
had a most salutary effect on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
prevented the possibility of subsequent misunderstanding. That 
any Ministers should resent the “knock-out” interview was 
conclusive proof that they were out of place in any War Govern- 
ment and could not be trusted at the critical phase that would 
open whenever Washington unwittingly played Germany’s game 
by overtures pointing to an armistice, which was all that the 
Mailed Fist needed at that stage to consolidate his conquests. 
A military truce to-day would involve a political truce to-morrow, 
with an automatic resumption of fighting directly Germany felt 
confident of her capacity to complete the unfinished Pan-German 
programme, and next time, profiting by the lessons of 1914 to 
1916, it was as certain as anything human could be that she would 
triumph, and “Deutschland iiber Alles” would become the 
national anthem of Europe. 

In a word, the Old Gang fell because they could neither be 
trusted to wage a vigorous war nor to make a permanent peace, 
and the New Gang reigned in their stead with a mandate to do 
both the one and the other. There was a universal sigh of relief 
throughout the King’s dominions, while even our most correct 
Allies could not hide their joy any more than disgruntled neutrals 
and enraged enemies—who were so confident of exploiting the 
Pacifist tendencies of Downing Street that they anticipated the 
Washington Peace move themselves by a few days—could conceal 
their chagrin, which took the form of a ludicrous wail throughout 
the German Press calculated to make Bismarck turn in his grave, 
as he forbade all semi-official scribes either to praise foreign states- 
men who were helpful to Germany or to abuse those whom she 
feared. Happily the Biilows and the Bethmann-Hollwegs have 
changed all that, and we were allowed to know exactly what the 
Wilhelmstrasse thought of the exit of Mr. Asquith and of the 
entry of Mr. Lloyd George. It saves us some trouble, just as it 
was interesting to know before the wareof the high esteem in 
which Lord Haldane was held throughout his “ spiritual home,” 
where Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. Arthur 
ae nag Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Outhwaite are equally honoured 
to-day. 

The New Gang started with a great flourish of trumpets and 
there was a feeling of hope in the air. Some of us were, however, 
perturbed at the proportion of the Old Gang adopted by Mr. 
Lloyd George, who might have done infinitely better, and could 
not have done worse, had he made a clean sweep of the Coalition 
and relied exclusively on new blood which might fail rather than 
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on old blood which had failed. In this connexion Sir Maxwell 
Aitken somewhat suddenly emerged into view as Deus ex machina, 
persuading his friend Mr. Bonar Law to execute one of those 
volte-faces which make politics so fascinating to politicians by 
transferring, not only his allegiance, but that of the entire Unionist 
contingent, from Mr. Asquith, at whose feet he had so long sat 
and for whom he was known to entertain the utmost regard, to 
Mr. Lloyd George, for whom hitherto his Unionist colleagues had, 
in common parlance, found little “use.” This manceuvre— 
tactical rather than ethical—aroused unstinted admiration among 
the cognoscenti, though elsewhere it was thought to impose a 
heavier handicap on the incoming Government than could be 
successfully borne. Few if any of the Bonar Law clique had 
contributed anything, or could contribute anything, to the winning 
of the war, while their grip of European affairs and their consequent 
capacity to effect a statesmanlike settlement might be correctly 
and compendiously described by the word nil. However, Sir 
Maxwell Aitken is a man of irresistible eloquence, and having 
enforced his duty upon Mr. Bonar Law he was equally successful 
in persuading Mr. Lloyd George that Messrs. Bonar Law and Co. 
were indispensable to him. Such advocacy surely merits recog- 
nition, and when we hear of plutocrats buying peerages with 
cheques, we need not grudge the consolation prize of the Barony 
of Beaverbrook on Sir Maxwell’s failing to secure a seat in the 
new Cabinet. 

Criticism on the personnel of Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry, 
which left something to be desired, was partly silenced by the 
fact that the most critical portion of the Press was resting on its 
laurels, and partly by alarming rumours that the new Premier 
had been restrained with the utmost difficulty from yet more 
impossible appointments, as, for instance, his friend the Lord. Chief 
Justice (better known as Sir Rufus Isaacs) as Lord Chancellor and 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience ; while he fought hard to torpedo 
himself by including another friend, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who ultimately, under pressure of more sensible colleagues, was 
fobbed off with a promise of future preferment. 

The Old Gang throughout “the crisis”—which interested 
politicians far more than the war, which they regard as an infernal 
nuisance as interrupting the serious business of Parliamentary life 
—adopted an attitude of pitying contempt. Just as they had 
regarded their own ejection as “ unthinkable,” so they believed 
their return to be inevitable. “The country ” would be in con- 
vulsions until that happy moment. The Allies would refuse to 
continue without Messrs. Runciman and McKenna. At the 
outset it was asseverated that Mr. Lloyd George would be unable 
to form any Cabinet, and Mr. Asquith was advised accordingly. 
When the impossible happened, it was declared that the new 
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Cabinet could not last a month, though cooler heads conceded 
six months as the extreme limit of its existence. Mr. Lloyd George 
has already held the Premiership{for nine months, and though Be 
is the most powerful member of the present Government, he is no 
less its most dangerous enemy, because he and he alone might 
bring it down at any moment, now that with his entourage he has 
imbibed his predecessor’s delusion of indispensability. The New 
Gang triumphantly challenge all critics of their curious and 
increasing vagaries to name any alternative. This was the vice 
of the Old Gang and was largely responsible for their disappear- 
ance, as the New Gang realized at the time, but in the interval 
they have equally lost touch of public opinion and are only 
thoroughly happy when. confirming the famous French maxim, 
“The more we change our Government the more it remains 
the same.” 

Indeed, recent performances of the New Gang so painfully 
resemble those of the Old Gang as to make them virtually in- 
distinguishable. One would never be surprised were their end 
the same and Mr. Lloyd George suddenly shared the fate of 
Mr. Asquith, who failed because he deserved to fail. It would 
be little short of miraculous if the former succeeded by walking 
in the footsteps of the latter. Had our new Prime Minister 
determined to do the opposite of almost everything done by his 
predecessor, he would have a far better chance of remaining in 
power until the end of the war than by these fitful and feeble 
essays in Liberal Imperialism. The hopeless and bewildering 
things with which week by week the Lloyd George-Bonar Law 
combination exasperate and shock the community are no whit 
better because their perpetrators are called Lloyd George, Curzon, 
and Law, than when their names were Asquith, Crewe, and Law. 
That is apparently what no Ministry can realize. Hach Cabinet 
in turn imagines it can be its own law and escape the penalty of 
folly and blundering. In some respects the New Gang are actually 
worse than the Old Gang. Their outrages are yet more gratuitous. 
There.is no demand from any section of their supporters for any 
of the disagreeable surprises they continually spring upon the 
public, which are not rendered one whit pleasanter because they 
are tolerated by the Northcliffe Press, most of which organs, 
in the regrettable absence of Lord Northcliffe, have become as 
“tame” as the mouthpieces of the Wilhelmstrasse. We can all 
visualize the furious articles that would have appeared every 
morning in the Daily Mail, every afternoon in the Evening News, 
and every Sunday in the Weekly Dispatch had these crimes, for 
they are crimes as well as blunders—from the enfranchisement 
of Conscientious Objectors to the resurrection of Dardanelles 
Churchill—been perpetrated by the Twenty-Three. 

His Majesty’s Ministers forget that if the only alternative 
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presented to our unfortunate country is real Asquithism or sham 
Asquithism, not a few persons would prefer the former, much as 
they detest it. At any rate under Mr. Asquith we thought we 
knew the worst, but under Mr. Lloyd George we never know 
where we shall be to-morrow, still less the day after. The North- 
cliffe Press, which rendered conspicuous service in its “ ginger ” 
days, is now undoing its former good work by saying Ditto to 
the Prime Minister on practically all occasions. Conceivably 
its enthusiasm for Mr. Lloyd George’s every manceuvre is in- 
spired by misplaced devotion to an absent principal, but how- 
ever valuable may be his work across the Atlantic—and I do 
not question for a moment that he is the right man in the right 
place—the “ nobbling ” of powerful newspapers is a heavy price 
to pay, and so far from saving the Government—which may 
have entered Mr. Lloyd George’s mind when he entrusted the 
Balfour Mission to Lord Northcliffe after it had been offered to 
and refused by Viscount Grey—it is the very thing most likely 
to bring it down by encouraging wo ea in high places. 

The Government of the country has been wittily described as 
consisting of ‘“‘ the Prime Minister and the last man he spoke to.” 
As that last man is frequently Mr. Winston Churchill, who is 
convinced that he combines the genius of Nelson with that of 
Napoleon—a delusion in part shared by Mr. Lloyd George—the 
ever-growing anxiety of all serious people is intelligible. Politics 
and Politicians are our undoing. The Old Gang were unable to 
resist political temptation. They never really merged themselves 
in the war. Mr. Asquith could always enunciate unimpeachable 
doctrine, but unfortunately he lacked the decision to translate it 
into action. Mr. Lloyd George is so desperately anxious to be 
up and doing—to occupy the centre of the stage—that he is 
here, there, and everywhere. He imagines that the issue will be 
decided by oratorical duels between himself and whatever puppet 
of the German General Staff may momentarily occupy the Im- 
perial Chancellorship. That neither the Prime Minister nor his 
clandestine advisers had begun to grasp the A B C of German 
affairs was clear from the infantile invitation lately issued from 
Glasgow to the Hohenzollerns to democratize themselves, which 
had exactly the opposite effect to what Mr. Lloyd George an- 
ticipated. Hindenburg and Ludendorff, to say nothing of the 
German Crown Prince, hastened from headquarters to the German 
capital to clear out “Scrap of Paper” Bethmann-Hollweg, as 
insufficiently Pan-German to please the Higher Command, who 
preferred Dr. Michaelis, who has since publicly proclaimed himself 
to be the agent of the Army. In this country we should be 
intensely surprised if Sir Douglas Haig and his Chief of the Staff, 
supported by the Prince of Wales, suddenly appeared in London 
to replace Mr. Lloyd George by, say, Lord Northcliffe (as a 
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man in whom our Army had more confidence) without any 
pretence of consulting either House of Parliament, before whom 
Lord Northcliffe subsequently made his bow as the representative 
of the Higher Command. We might not get a worse Government 
by this operation; we might conceivably reach a stage nearer 
victory, but in any case we should realize that the British Consti- 
tution had been transformed and that we were now under military 
Government. When such an elementary event happens in Ger- 
many “ responsible statesmen ” should surely be able to appreciate 
the gulf separating the two communities, drop their ridiculous 
claptrap about “ a German democracy ” and their equally absurd 
delusion about “a German revolution.” Such developments are 
morally and physically impossible until the German armies have 
been beaten in the field and the German people humbled in the dust. 
It is upon this tremendous task, and not upon political manceuvres, 
that we should concentrate. Were any evidence still required as 
to the state of Germany, there is the recent pamphlet of a Social 
Democratic Member of the Reichstag, presumably provoked by one 
or other manifestation of foreign folly.* Our author’s testimony 
is valuable because he is clearly an unprejudiced witness who is 
not telling us what he wants, but what he sees. He writes: 


Who really believes in a revolution in Germany ? For months I have been conferring 
with Socialist comrades of the most divergent opinions and have not found a single 
one who actually thinks that the German working men will ever organize a revolution. 
Everybody is convinced that the contrary is the case. Anybody whe comes in close 
contact with our working classes, whether with the masses in uniform or in the munition 
factories, or in the street, knows that these masses can be commanded to do anything— 
except to make a revolution. 

There have, of course, been spasmodic outbursts of discontent and some broken 
windows, and there will be such things in the future. But that is not a revolution 
which will paralyse the army from within. Anybody who takes such a possibility into 
serious consideration is simply a fool. 

Then we have Mr. Gerard’s revelations,t giving an inside 
view of Germany which even superior persons cannot afford 
to ignore. The ex-Ambassador would probably not claim that 
he was never hocussed by the Hohenzollerns—no man could 
claim so much, as even the most watchful and suspicious weary 
of their own suspicions, relax their vigilance, and give the tortuous 
Teuton, whose low cunning never slumbers, his opportunity. 
It may, however, fairly be claimed for Mr. Gerard that he was less 
bamboozled than any other foreign ambassador in Berlin this 
century, and in any case he has the public spirit and the courage 


* Hopes of Revolution, by Herr Julius Borchardt, quoted in Mr. F, W. Wile’s always 
instructive column in the Daily Mail (“Germany Day by Day”), August 18, which 
the Powers-that-Be would be well advised to peruse as it would teach them some things 
they have yet to learn. 

t My Four Years in Germany, by James W. Gerard, late United States Am- 
bassador in Berlin. . ; 
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to give the civilized world the benefit of his illuminating ex- 
periences, upon the publication of which in this country the 
Daily Telegraph is to be warmly congratulated. 

In a striking passage Mr. Gerard informs his compatriots : 


My commission had read ‘“ Ambassador to Germany.” It is characteristic of 
American deep ignorance of all foreign affairs that I was appointed Ambassador to a 
place which does not exist. Politically, there is no such place as Germany. There are 
twenty-five States—Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, etc.—which make up 
the German Empire, but there is no such political entity as “ Germany.” These twenty- 
five States have votes in the Bundesrat, a body which may be said to correspond 
remotely to our United States Senate, but each State has a different number of votes. 
Prussia has seventeen, Bavaria six, Wiirttemberg and Saxony four each, Baden and 
Hesse three each, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Brunswick two each, and the rest one 
each. Prussia controls Brunswick. The Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, corre- 
_ sponds to our House of Representatives. The members are elected by manhood 
suffrage of those over twenty-five, but in practice the Reichstag is nothing but a debating 
society, because of the preponderating power of the Bundesrat, or Upper Chamber. 
At the head of the Ministry is the Chancellor, appointed by the Emperor, and the other 
Ministers, such as Colonies, Interior, Education, Justice, and Foreign Affairs, are but 
underlings of the Chancellor, and appointed by him. The Chancellor is not responsible 
to the Reichstag, as Hollweg clearly stated at the time of the Zabern affair, but only 
tothe Emperor. It is true that an innovation properly belonging only to Parliamentary 
government was introduced some seven years ago, viz. that Ministers must answer 
questions (as in England) put to them by members of the Reichstag, but there the 
likeness to Parliamentary government begins and ends. 


Although Great Britain is so much nearer Germany than the 
United States, and we have had interminable discussions upon 
German affairs for many years, to say nothing of the stern lessons 
of the war to show us things as they are, probably not one British 
Minister in ten, or ex-Minister either, from Mr. Lloyd George 
downwards, has grasped these truisms set forth by the ex- 
Ambassador. Our politicians persist in treating the Imperial 
Chancellor as though he were Prime Minister of Germany respon- 
sible to the German Parliament and accountable to German 
public opinion, whereas in truth and in fact he is little more than 
the Kaiser’s Private Secretary. His status more nearly resembles 
that of Lord Stamfordham than that of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Asquith, or Mr. Balfour. Neither Prince Biilow nor Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg nor Dr. Michaelis lead any Party or represent 
any body ; they are merely the Imperial agents for the time being, 
who can be laid aside at Wilhelm II’s sweet will, without causing 
so much as a ripple on the surface of German life, which runs in 
altogether different channels, especially in war. 

ne is weary of repeating that we are at war, and not at law 
or in debate, with Germany. Our forensic politicians, our skilled 
dialecticians, our case-hardened Parliamentarians, are utterly 
unable to cast aside the habits of a lifetime. This hideous 
conflict will not be decided by Rt. Hon. Gentlemen “ on the floor ” 
or on the platform, but, as Bismarck brutally observed, by 
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“blood and iron.” There is no harm in our speeches—indeed 
in a democracy they are necessary and salutary, provided they 
are made to the right people in the right places and contain 
the right stuff, and provided, above all, the orators realize that 
they are but oratory. Unfortunately our public men are 
trained to mistake words for things and to regard speeches as 
substitutes for statesmanship. We were continually conscious 
of this weakness under the Coalition, but it is equally obvious 
under this so-called National Government, though some news- 
papers which understood the war last year and never allowed 
Mr. Asquith to labour under the delusion that he was winning it 
in the House, nowadays encourage his successor to suppose that 
Hindenburg can be overcome at the Queen’s Hall. It is all the 
more maddening because such a man could be exceptionally 
valuable at this juncture if he could be persuaded to rest content 
with the beau réle of British Prime Minister during the Great War. 
Unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George has a weakness for indifferent 
advice, which necessarily attracts indifferent advisers, mostly 
with axes to grind; among them are political adventurers who 
wish him to fail so that they may enter upon his inheritance. 
These marplots continually stoke up quarrels between the head 
of the Government—who being a Welshman loves hot water— 
and one section of the community after another—Unionism, 
Liberalism, Labour, the Army, and possibly the Navy. 

To add to his own difficulties and to the general anxiety, 
Mr. Lloyd George has seemingly imbibed from certain Allied 
politicians that unhappy jealousy of successful Generalship which 
is intelligible where the existing regime is rickety, as in some 
continental countries, but is merely grotesque in Great Britain, 
where our political system is less threatened by Militarism than 
any community in the world. It was fondly hoped that the 
Premier would be able to forget a somewhat paltry past and rise 
to the height of this great occasion. Never had any man who 
could run straight such a chance of serving his country. We do 
not demand constructive statesmanship, divine insight, or soaring 
imagination, but a modicum of common sense and the courage 
that does not waver. The mercurial temperament that is in the 
sky at one moment and in its boots at the next is peculiarly dan- 
gerous in war. Nor do we require a President of the War Council 
who regards that body less as an instrument of victory than as 
a suitable field for political demonstration which can by no 
possibility contribute to success, though not inconceivably it 
might imperil our cause. 

These three fateful years have afforded the world striking 
object-lessons in professional and amateur strategy, a fruitful 
if depressing topic which is abundantly discussed elsewhere in 
thisnumber. To amateur strategy we owe the Antwerp escapade, 
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the Gallipoli gamble, the tragedy which culminated at Kut, the 
war in Palestine, and the series of operations of which King Con- 
stantine of Greece was the pivot, to say nothing of minor enter- 
prises farther afield which in the aggregate absorbed a vast amount 
of shipping and involved a fearful waste of man-power, gun-power 
and munitions, which at various moments might have proved 
decisive at the decisive point. A hundred years ago Napoleon 
warned us against the besetting British sin of “ little packets,” 
which is the temptation of amateur strategy commanding superior 
sea-power. Never was the mania carried so far as between 1914 
and 1917. Never were the packets so. large, the cost so great, 
the losses so terrible, or the results so small. 

Only one British enterprise was planned and prosecuted by 
professional strategists—namely, the British Expeditionary Force 
in France, the inception and original organization of which we owe 
largely to the Director of Military Operations before the war, 
General Wilson (now Sir Henry Wilson, K.C.B.), who formed the 
chief link between the French and British Armies during the 
prolonged Pacifist predominance, which only ended when Arma- 
geddon began. Sir John French took this little force abroad as 
Commander-in-Chief when public opinion forced the reluctant 
hands of our Government in those critical August days of 1914, 
and remained with it for more than a year, during which it ad- 
mittedly pulled more than its weight in saving a perilous situation. 
But it was Lord Kitchener who first realized the hugeness of this 
war and the urgency of thinking in millions when others had not 
got beyond the hundred thousand, and laid the foundations of 
our great military power despite difficulties and discouragements 
that would have paralysed any lesser man. We should indeed 
be ungrateful if we forgot what the New Armies that first found 
themselves last year on the Somme owed to his singular flair 
and towering personality. The fashioning of these forces into 
the mighty machine, which is steadily but inexorably acquiring 
ascendancy over the most formidable enemy that ever challenged 
the world at the greatest of all games, will be imperishably 
associated with the names of Sir Douglas ae and Sir William 
Robertson, who equally enjoy the advantage of commanding the 
unbounded confidence of the Fighting Men as also of our Allies, 
who trust their robust and sagacious judgment. For the first 
time in her history Great Britain is both a first-class military 
Power as well as a first-class naval Power. If only the politicians 
will leave alone what they will never understand our soldiers and 
sailors will save the situation. We know what the amateur 
strategists can do—their handiwork is writ large from the Liffey 
to the Tigris—but the professionals, having been denied all say 
in our policy before the war, are only now beginning to get into 
their stride. 
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_ As Mr. Lloyd George is so desperately keen to copy Mr. Asquith 
in all things, and even to “‘nobble” Mr. Asquith for parliamentary 
purposes, we would venture to remind the Prime Minister that in 
this one respect his predecessor set an example which could not be 
bettered. It is true that Mr. Asquith did not keep pushful 
colleagues in order, who were a perpetual nuisance on every front, 
but personally he was loyal to the two Services and did not 
attempt to boss or bully either of them, still less did he intrigue 
against them. He would never have suggested, in the presence 
of our Allies, that the duties of a British Commander-in-Chief 
should be taken over by a foreign General, nor would he have 
denounced the British Chief of the Staff at an International 
Conference. Mr. Asquith was above petty jealousies, and while 
a stickler for civilian supremacy, acknowledged civilian limitations, 
and so long as he was in Downing Street the heads of the Army 
and Navy felt that they could rely on the sympathetic support 
of the Government. It may be slight, but it is none the less sig- 
nificant, that Mr. Lloyd George’s copious rhetoric, though covering 
much ground, deals with all the factors in the war except those 
that will win it. In a recent debate (August 16, 1917) it devolved 
upon Mr. Asquith to pay tribute to our armies across the Channel : 

That our armies in France—and I include those of our gallant French Allies— 
should under those conditions have been able to develop the offensive operations 
which characterized the last three months, and should have been able to make the 
progress which they have made, and to have taken positions which a year ago would 
have been regarded in fact as practically impregnable, and to advance and consolidate 
their line into territory to which we have never hitherto since the beginning of the war 
penetrated, is as fine a tribute as could possibly be paid to the strategic skill of our 
generals and the gallantry and endurance of the troops involved. 

Mr. Asquith added : “ It is a very foolish and futile occupation 
for a statesman and layman to forecast future military operations” ; 
then came a warning which the New Gang would be well advised 
to take to heart : 

All we can do, all civilians can do, whether we are in or out of the Government, 

is, so far as we can, to choose the best men to lead our armies, and when we have 
chosen them give them our complete confidence and to see that they are not lacking, 
whether it be in material or in personnel, in the forces which they need to achieve the 
purposes at which they are aiming. This House from the beginning of the war has 
shown no slackness and no lack of zeal in supplying our generals and their armies with 
what they needed. 
Quite so, but Parliament must do something more. It must 
protect the absent armies from the intrigues of political charlatans 
and the interference of amateur strategists. If Mr. Lloyd George 
does not yet realize this he must be made to or we must get 
some one who will play the game. The maxim “ There is no 
necessary man ”’ is specially applicable to Ministers in a war which 
we cannot afford to lose. L. J. Maxse 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COMMANDANT 
VON —— 


In British medical and military circles alike there is perplexed 
discussion of the case of Dr. Ernest Smith (the name is fictitious) 
and the patient, Commandant von ——,, of the Prussian Guard, 
prisoner of war and patient in —— Hospital. Inclined as some 
are to think that the views of laymen on the matter may be of 
value in helping to a decision, I have been given permission, after 
some hesitation, to give general publicity to the facts. 

Commandant von —— was brought into our lines after a 
Somme attack, seriously wounded in the thigh. A big Irish 
corporal carried him in on his back, and as he mopped the 
sweat off his brow exhorted the stretcher-bearer : 

“ Now be after taking care of him. He’s one of the converted 
ones, the spalpeen. All the way in he’s been a-telling me that he 
is a swine and knows it.” 

When the actual import of the Prussian’s remarks (which were 
in the second, not the first person) was explained to Corporal 
Nolan that worthy non-com. went through the motion of spitting, 
found he had not the wherewithal, wiped his mouth, though it was 
dry, and commented : : 

“The dhirty dog, the dhirty priest-murdering Prooshian. 
And it’s him I’ve been getting my new tunic bloody with.” 

In due time Commandant von —— reached —— Hospital, 
Somewhere in England; not without many trials to his Prussian 
spirit. He had, evidently, grave fears of ill-treatment : resented 
fiercely travelling in the same train with the rankers of his regi- 
ment ; and made rather a reputation, even for a Prussian Guards- 
man, at the Base by striking a nursing sister in a moment of 
impatience. Thereafter he was marked by the medical staff 
officially as “for attendance by male orderlies only”; and un- 
officially as ‘‘ Hunnus vulgaris—good specimen.” His reputation 
preceded him to —— Hospital. 

It was a curious chance that Commandant von —— came into 
a ward of which Captain Ernest Smith, R.A.M.C., was in charge. 
At the outbreak of the war Dr. Smith had given up the research 
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work to which he had devoted the last five years of his medical life, 
and was given a temporary commission in the R.A.M.C. on the. 
strength of his old repute as a surgeon. In the cares of his new 
work he had almost forgotten his research hobby until he was 
reminded of it by the advent of Commandant von ——, whose 
temper seemed to have become bitterer on kindness, and who, 
after a fortnight, had won by his little ways a reputation through- 
out the British Tommies’ wards of the hospital, in which admira- 
tion was almost stronger than resentment. 

“*Ain’ he a real “Un?” gasped one little Cockney in L. 
(Tommies’) ward. “A real strike-me-pink Un!” This verdict, 
when one of the numerous exploits of the Commandant was being 
discussed, represented soundly the British soldier’s attitude to 
von ——, a mingling of wonder, derision, and admiration. 

Dr. Smith’s hobby had been research into physical phenomena 
affecting or arising from the exercise of the moral faculties. He 
had been enticed into that strange bypath owing to the chance 
suggestion of a phrase : “The milk of human kindness.” Reading 
that phrase one day it had recurred to him time after time for 
some weeks. He had wondered to himself if it were purely 
metaphorical. . 

“Wouldn’t be surprised,” he thought, “if there were really 
such a thing, some physical change that comes to the human body 
with the growth of kindness and justice and mercy andsoon. The 
phrenologists may be guessing at a truth with their ‘bump of 
benevolence.’ Anyhow, no harm to potter about a bit and 
see,” 

The doctor had private means, and so it was easy to give up 
‘time and money to a minute investigation of the possibility of 
there being physical changes in the human brain to correspond 
with the increase of the humane virtues. Soundly enough, he 
carried on his research along parallel lines of induction, taking 
every possible opportunity to dissect the brains of : 

(1) Violent criminals, wife-beaters, perverts, etc. 

(2) Benevolent and charitable people. 

A surgeon who is known to be pursuing a useful and unselfish 
work of research is given every possible help by the medical pro- 
fession generally, and, in one way and another, Dr. Smith had 
plenty of opportunities of examiming brains; but he found it 
necessary at an early stage to make the reservation that he did 
not want to have forwarded to him under Category 2 the brains of 
professional philanthropists. When the war broke out Dr. Smith 
was morally certain, not only that he had discovered a gland, 
existing near the pineal gland, which was the seat-of the benevolent 
emotions, but that he could separate from it an extract which (as 
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the thyroid gland extract stimulates the thyroid glands) would 
have the effect of increasing the humane impulses. 

With the developments of the war Dr. mith found his dis- 
covery receding more and more to the background of his thoughts. 
Sometimes he expressed to himself a whimsical regret that his 
investigation had not at its final stage branched off in an opposite 
direction, and indicated a serum that would lessen the humane 
impulses. He felt that, to England, it would have been more 
useful. Now, with the advent of Commandant von ——, whose 
behaviour was a quaint mingling of the naughtiness of a child, 
the rage of a hyena, and the nastiness of a monkey, Dr. Smith’s 
thoughts went back to his laboratory and certain little sealed tubes 
which he had labelled “ the virus of humanity.” He was tempted 
to try the effect of “the virus of humanity” on this strange 
creature in human form, who raged and fretted at every kindness. 

First, he consulted Colonel ——, R.A.M.C. 

* T don’t think it advisable at all,” said the Colonel. 

“ But it can have no evil effect.” , 

“ Have you explained it to him and asked his leave ? ” 

“No, and honestly I do not think that he would give 
leave.” 

“* Well, don’t do it!” 

“ But if it succeeds it will make him a better, a happier man.” 

“That isn’t the question. He might not want to be a better 
or a happier man. If you change him you may be ruining all 
his chances of professional advancement when he gets back to 
Bocheland.”’ 

Nevertheless, the Colonel allowed himself to be persuaded after 
a particularly vivid exhibition of beastliness on the part of 
Commandant von ——. 

** Look here, Smith,” he said. ‘It looks as if we'll have to 
put that man in a strait-jacket. If you really think there is 
anything in your stuff, you can try it—on your own responsibility.” 

Dr. Smith said he would. 

The experiment was made on the night of April 21. The 
injection of the serum did not awaken the Commandant. He 
slept more than usually soundly, and was not, indeed, noticed to 
be awake on Sunday morning until the orderly reported that 
“the von” was muttermg. He had not roared for water nor 


growled for food, nor attempted any of his usual performances. 
A sister was summoned who understood German. 

“ Please, I am thirsty,” was what Commandant von —— was 
saying ; gently and in German. 

Sister brought him a lemon drink, and asked him if he would 
like to be washed now, and would she send the orderly? He 
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thanked her and went on: “I can English speak, if it is the more 
convenient.” 

That was the first the hospital knew of its guest’s knowledge 
of English. 

Commandant von —— was very civil to the doctor, and indeed 
to every one that day, and in the evening, hearing singing from the 
chapel, asked if he might go to church, and was wheeled to the 
chapel. On Monday he asked to see the papers. Afterwards he 
seemed very sad and troubled. He ate little at lunch, and asked 
for books on the war. 

The medical officer thought that English books on the war 
would hardly be soothing to his German patient, and explained 
that he had better not have them. The patient gently insisted. 
He read steadily on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. His 
general condition, the nurses’ reports show, was good, except for 
some loss of appetite. He had no temperature, and the wound in 
the thigh—a shell splinter had severed a great artery—was pro- 
gressing favourably. On Wednesday night the patient complamed 
a little of sleeplessness, and was given a mild sleeping draught. 

On Thursday morning the tragic news went. through the 
hospital that Commandant von —— had been found dead, having 
removed the bandages from his thigh and pulled open the artery. 
A note was pinned on to his pillow. 

Dear doctor and nurses. I am sorry for the trouble. It is the only way to do it. 
I have been reading about the hospital ships and the other things. To live longer 
too ashamed I am. 

After inquiry the nurse in charge of the case was absolved from 
all blame, it being clear that there had been no neglect on her part. 
But the position of Dr. Smith is still under discussion, and he is at 
present suspended from duty pending a decision. Medical and 
military opinion alike is deeply divided on the case. 

One party argues that the injection of the humane serum into 
the Hun officer’s veins was a remedial and beneficent measure ; 
that its good results were subsequently apparent ; and that the 
tragic end of the remorseful Hun was due, not to any fault of the 
treatment, but to the evil conduct of his countrymen. 

The other party holds that the experiment was an altogether 
dangerous one, and should not have been attempted without a full 
authority from the subject. To attempt to put humane prin- 
ciples into a Hun, they argue, showed an utter disregard of the 
laws regarding chemical and other affinities, and the attempt was 
bound to end in a disaster of some sort. 

The considered opinions of students of ethics who have neither 
medical nor military bias will be welcomed. 

Frank Fox 


THE INTRIGUE AGAINST THE ADMIRALTY 


READERS of the National Review will not be surprised to learn 
that the integrity of the Board of Admiralty is again being 
assailed by a political section. Their views were quite ‘ae 
expressed by Mr. Winston Churchill, who, writing in an Englis 
Sunday paper in June last and a month later in an American 
Sunday journal, discovered a new form of desecration of the 
Sabbath. It appears that these effusions were written before 
Mr. Churchill was again appointed Minister of the Crown, though 
the American version was published four days after his appoint- 
ment, and was advertised as the work of the Minister of Munitions. 
In any case, Mr. Churchill was an ex-First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and there are still people who consider that an ex-Minister who 
publicly attacks the department with which he was associated, 
and who in so doing necessarily gives the impression that he 
speaks with a peculiar authority derived from particular know- 
ledge, is violating the discretions of public life. The Government, 
however, were evidently of another opinion; for they made 
Mr. Churchill a Minister. The thing was supposed to be im- 
possible ; but it was done. 

The reappearance of Mr. Churchill coincided with the de- 
parture of Sir Edward Carson from the Admiralty, the departure 
of the Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty, Sir Graham Greene, 
after thirty-six years’ service, and his transference to the Ministry 
of Munitions. Then the Second Sea Lord went. At the same 
time two more civilians were brought into the Admiralty by the 
new First Lord, Sir Eric Geddes. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd, writing in the Daily Telegraph early in 
August, definitely stated that Mr. Churchill had made “ a concrete 
proposal” to the Government, which proposal “ still held the 
field.” It would appear that Mr. Churchill’s idea of the office of 
Minister of Munitions is that he should direct the naval policy of 
this country. What is the “concrete proposal” whfch holds, 
‘or held, the field ? - 

It is that all the Allied navies should be combined jtogether ; 
that certain ships should be selected for special serviceg and that 
the rest should continue to keep the sea. The spectal service 
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was not defined; but, as might have been expected, it was 
described as extremely hazardous, involving almost certain loss 
of all vessels employed in it. That loss was described by Mr. 
Churchill, in his best manner, as infinitely preferable to retaining 
the ships “ practically unused.” As it also might have been 
expected, Mr. Churchill said no word of the officers and men 
who were scheduled to be lost at the same time. No one can 
accuse Mr. Churchill of exaggerating the value of human life. 

Such, briefly, is the “‘ concrete proposal” which Mr. Hurd, a 
responsible writer, affirms to be under the serious consideration 
of the Government. Mr. Hurd’s statements need no corrobora- 
tion, they are only too likely to be true. 

To the Sea Lords of the Admiralty, or any other body of 
professional seamen, such a project is of course mere insanity. 
Therefore it is not difficult to understand why certain politicians 
desire to remove Sir John Jellicoe, who, as First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Admiralty War Staff, is presumably opposed to 
throwing away officers, men, and ships for nothing. Presumably, 
also, if the First Sea Lord were forced to resign on a question of 
war policy, the rest of the Naval Lords would resign with him. 
But the Government would prefer to avoid that contingency. 
Therefore if the end is desired, it must be compassed by other 
means. Changes may be made in the Board. (They have 
been made.) It may be put about in the newspapers that Sir 
John Jellicoe’s health is suffering under the strain of the war. 
(That has been done.) There are alway8 more ways than the 
one of inducing a man to resign. 

It is of course the right of the Cabinet to make and to unmake 
the Board of Admiralty. Nor is that right in dispute. 

The point 1s whether the Board is to be changed in order that 
Mr. Churchill's projects should be carried into execution. 

It is an important question ; - because if the Government adopt 
them, they will not only cast away men and ships, but may lose 
the war. 

Mr. Churchill’s scheme is not all unreason. Fatal delusion as it 
is, there is fact at the bottom of it. The Government are not so 
foolish as to take pure fantasy into consideration. 

The basis of fact is notorious. It is that the submarine cam- 
paign is partly nullifying the function of the Navy. That the 
action of the Navy has prevented the submarine from inflicting 
very much heavier losses is not mentioned ; but it is a fact which 
should be set alongside the other fact. Taking the two together, 
it is evident that the submarine campaign is kept within certain 
limits by the Navy, which inflicts heavy losses upon enemy 
officers and’ vessels. Mr. Churchill omits this consideration 
altogether. He tacitly assumes that the German submarine has 
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reduced the British Navy to —_ impotence, although he 
must krow that his assumption is false. 

But \et us take him on his own ground, and try fairly to 
estimate the worth of his argument. He affirms that the Navy, 
as at present conducted, cannot deal with the submarine; and 
that, given time enough, the submarine must decide the war in 
favour of Germany. Nor is Mr. Churchill content to state the 
position. He must maa: a reason for it. The reason, he says, 
is that the policy of the Navy is defensive instead of bemg 
offense. Mr. Churchill does not explain what he means by 
these terms, but we may|safely conclude that by defensive he © 
means waiting to be attacked before attacking. ; 

Whether Mr. Churchill is right or wrong in making this 
assertion obviously depend} upon what the Navy has been and 
is dog: a point concerning which full information is not given 
to the public. But Mr. Churchill, while he was at the Admiralty, 
knew all that the Navy wads doing; and when he affirms that 
naval policy is defensive, he is either describing what he knew 
in his Ministerial capacity, in which case he is violating confidence, 
or he is describing that of which he knows no more than the 
general public, in which case his remarks are worthless. Or, 
again, he is making a false statement. It is quite possible. Why 
should Ministers consider themselves justified (as they do) in 
lying to the public, and at the same time profess themselves 
deeply injured when the public convict them of falsehood ? 

This, then, is Mr. Churchill’s charge against the Board of 
Admiralty: that it is all the fault of the Admiralty that losses 
are inflicted by enemy submarines, because the Admiralty pursue 
a defensive policy. 

It is a grave charge to bring against the Board. There could 
hardly be a graver. Of course it is a charge any one can formu- 
late. Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., for instance, has both spoken 
and written on the “defensive” policy of the Admiralty. He 
recently wrote an article in which he made the extraordinar 
assertion that Mr. Churchill was “ preaching to the converted.” 
According to Mr. Bellairs, the public in general and the brighter 
spirits of the Navy all quite clearly understand that the Board 
of Admiralty are entirely wrong in their conduct of the war 
at sea. 

Very well. Then if Mr. Churchill and Mr. Carlyon Bellairs 
and their friends know that the conduct of the war by the Ad- 
miralty is wrong, they must know in what respect it is wrong, 
and why ; and therefore they must also know how to put it right. 
What, then, is the proposition? What ought the Navy to do 
that it is not doing ? | 

It is at this point that the assailants of the Admiralty suddenly 
bring up all standing. Mr. Churchill says “Get at them,” 
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meaning the enemy. Not a difficult thing to recommend, nor 
requiring much intelligence. A lunatic with a tendency to 
homicidal mania could, and indeed does, say as much. He always 
wants to “ get at’ the enemy. There are special places provided 
for lunatics in consequence. 

But when we inquire, not unreasonably, nor in any spirit of 
malice, How to get at them ? there is no answer. To say that an 
“ offensive ”’ policy should be adopted is no answer. It is nothing 
and means nothing. It is as though a doctor should tell a patient 
that as a miracle alone would cure him, he must go and work 
a miracle; and that so long as he pursues a merely defensive 
treatment he must grow worse and so die. 

If Mr. Churchill stopped at this pomt he would be com- 
paratively innocuous, for the English are a practical people. But 
he goes further. It is obviously unreasonable to expect even 
Mr. Churchill to publish in Sunday newspapers the complete plan 
of a proposed attack upon Germany, and what he suggests should 
be done is left obscure in detail. But it is plain that, while he 
does not explain how an attack is to be made, he is furiously 
urging that it should be made, somewhere, somehow. Nor is it 
a new idea of Mr. Churchill’s. It is his fixed idea. At Antwerp 
and at the Dardanelles he was actually allowed to carry it into 
execution, with the results we know. Nor has he ever been 
brought to acknowledge that he was wrong; and it is far from 
probable that it has ever entered his imagination to conceive that 
he could have been wrong. 

For had he even a suspicion of the truth, so far from again 
seeking office and power, he would have sought a place of re- 
pentance, and therein tried humbly to repair at least some of 
the harm he did. It is a mistake to judge Mr. Churchill by 
standards which apply to ordinary people. Useless to deal in 
condemnation, to employ reason, to marshal argument. Mr. 
Churchill’s mind is impervious to these influences. The responsi- 
bility for his exercise of authority rests upon those who give him 
the power to exercise it. 

As an Antwerp, as at the Dardanelles, so in Mr. Churchill’s 
“concrete proposal.” He would attack, somehow, anyhow ; 
but he would attack. What does that proposition mean? It 
means that the essential principles which govern modern warfare 
are ignored : such principles as making allowance for the known 
range and power of modern artillery, as the proved fact that 
ships cannot successfully be used against land forts, as the other 
proved fact that mines set afloat in a current float with the current 
and not against it. The proposal to attack at any cost also means 
the neglect of all detail upon which the execution of military plans 
depends: such as numbers available, equipment, supply of 
ammunition, food, and water. 
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Mr. Churchill’s new “concrete proposal’ exhibits every 
characteristic of his previous schemes: the total ignorance of 
principles, the utter neglect of detail. Mr. Churchill has, of 
course, never learned either the principles or the practice of the 
art of war. He has been occupied with other things.. But it 
seems almost certain that he believes he understands these matters 
without having learned them. 

So might a person of unsound mind imagine that he knew the 
art of surgery. It is to guard against the disagreeable results 
following upon the attempt of such a one to act upon his con- 
viction that the laws regulating the practice of surgery were 
framed. 

Whether or not Mr. Churchill has more precisely explained his 
plan to the Government is not known. It is, indeed, a penal 
offence even to refer to the proceedings of the Cabinet. But 
Mr. Churchill has told quite enough to the public to frighten them 
into a panic, did they but perceive what it is he intends. He 
proposes that a proportion of the British, French, Italian, Russian, 
Japanese, and American navies should be sent to certain destruc- 
tion. He says so. And he means it. And what is more, we 
have Mr. Hurd’s authority for the statement that the Government 
are considering the scheme. 

It might seem incredible that a body of sane and responsible 
persons should waste a moment upon an invitation to commit 
suicide, were there not other influences at work ; though, indeed, 
a Government which appointed Mr. Churchili to an important 
post must presumably be capable of listening to his advice. But we 
have to consider those other, secret and powerful, influences. 
Ministers are uneasily conscious that the losses inflicted by the 
submarine campaign may sooner or later affect their credit with 
the public. They have already told the public that the public 
will be asked to make further sacrifices. And they like the idea 
of demanding those sacrifices much less than the public like 
making them. Ministers are naturally ready to consider any 
proposal which might rid them of the submarine trouble. So 
would you and I be ready. 

Again, what more plausible than the suggestion, always 
arising in time of emergency, that a single sweeping remedy will 
cure all? What more easy to believe that the people who are 
conducting the war are inspired by wrong ideas, and that to these 
conscientious but mistaken notions the whole trouble is due ? 
It is so simple. Just so the patient smitten with an obstinate 
malady flits from doctor to doctor, and finally sets his faith in a 
quack. The doctors might in time have cured him; the quack, 
convinced that he understands medicine without having learned 
it, kills the patient without a qualm. 

It is one of the tests of virtue in war that the people are 
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required to put their trust in the professional fighting men: to 
give them all they want, full discretion, wish them God-speed, 
and abide with patience the issue. Admirals and Generals make 
mistakes at times; but war is so stern a master that incompetence 
is speedily and unmistakably revealed. There is no need to argue 
that when a fighting man has failed, very often owing to no fault 
of his, confidence should be forfeited. For failure at sea or in the 
field neither the Government nor the public show mercy. The 
politicians are afraid of their own reputation; the public are 
afraid for their skins ; and so the fighting man is broken. He may 
have failed because the politicians interfered with his work or 
betrayed him—he is broken all the same. If, for instance, 
Mr. Churchill’s “ concrete proposal ”’ were forced upon the Navy, 
would Mr. Churchill and the Government pay the penalty of en- 
suing disaster? Not in the least. Admirals would be broken. 
What happened in the cases of the Dardanelles and of Mesopotamia 
would happen again. 

But when there has been no failure on the part of the pro- 
fessional seamen, it is at least quite certain that if they do not 
understand their business, no one else does. 

The whole danger of the intrigue against the Admiralty consists 
in the attempt to substitute political and amateur judgment con- 
cerning naval warfare for professional judgment. Professional judg- 
ment is not infallible. Naval officers may be mistaken. The naval 
policy associated with the rule of Lord Fisher at the Admiralty, 
or instance, profoundly weakened the confidence of intelligent 
personsintheseaman. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that the policy in question was not as a rule the result of pro- 
fessional ability, but of pandering to Party politicians. But if the 
seaman sometimes makes mistakes, the amateur and the politician, 
dealing with war, are absolutely certain to incur disaster. 

The question is not whether the present policy of the Ad- 
miralty is right or wrong, as many people seem to imagine. The 
question is, Who 1s to decide that policy ? 

In time of war, the policy of the State, as distinguished from 
a particular form of military operation, is fixed. It admits of no 
discussion. It is to beat the enemy. When the Government 
declare a state of war, they declare at the same time their policy. 
That policy can be carried into execution by seamen and soldiers 
alone. It is for them alone to decide when, where, and how 
victory is to be achieved. All that the Government can do is to 
concentrate the national resources to supply the requisite material 
for the use of the Navy and of the Army. 

These are the elementary maxims of war. They have not 
yet been learned by the politicians. 

If in the opinion of the Government, which alone knows all 
the facts, a Board of Admiralty fails successfully to conduct the 
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operations of war, it is the duty of the Government to appoint 
a new Board. But that point does not arise. The present Board 
of Admiralty are not directly accused by Mr. Churchill and his 
associates of having failed in the conduct of the war at sea. Unless 
indeed Mr. Churchill intended his observations to be so inter- 
preted ; in which case Parliament should call him to account, 
and request him to state his reasons. But apparently the accusa- 
tion is that the policy of the Board, defined with a generous in- 
accuracy as “ defensive,” cannot produce success. Mr. Churchill 
then produces, for the instruction of the Government and the 
American public, a policy which, he says, will produce, not 
success, but the destruction of many lives and several squadrons 
of ships. It is better, he says, to destroy ships on his policy 
than to keep them on any other policy. 

It appears, therefore, that the Government are taking upon 
themselves to decide, not whether results are satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, but if a certain abstraction called a policy (because 
it must be called something), and supposed without any evidence 
(because the assertions of ignorance are not evidence) to be held 
by the Admiralty, is right or wrong. The Government are not 
competent to decide that question. Their business is to judge 
by results, even as they themselves will be judged by results. 

How can they tell if a policy be right or wrong until its results 
appear? And how can the results appear when the issue is 
still uncertain ? 

Or is it that the politicians have lost their nerve, and cannot 
restrain their impatience with the slow processes of war? Cer- 
tainly that is Mr. Churchill’s case. But it is equally certain that 
the nation is of another temper. The public are strong enough 
to bide their time. 

They are strong enough, because, not being Party politicians, 
they are thinking of the war, and of the war alone. The Party 
politician is thinking of politics first and the war second. His 
constant preoccupation is the endeavour to turn the war to his 
own uses. He spends his life trying to appear to serve God while 
7. serving Mammon. It is an exhausting enterprise, dulling 
the faculties, threatened every moment by disaster. 

But the double life involves other people in disaster. When 
the politicians begin furtively to oust the seamen, catastrophe 
is not far off. Nor is the intrigue of the moment the first of its 
kind. During the whole course of the war, intrigue of the same 
kind has been carried on. It can only be defeated by the active 
force of public opinion. 

The public can make it quite clearly understood that no 
interference with the fighting men will be permitted. Politicians 
can always be replaced. A great seaman or a great soldier cannot 
be replaced. . A Nava CoRRESPONDENT 


